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@ What characterizes America’s finest trains? For 5 A a Cc c 
one thing, it’s the use of finest possible equipment and 
fittings throughout. Barco Steam Heat Connections are S T é A M Iq F AT 
used on America’s Finest Trains! 

There are many good reasons for using Barco Steam 
Heat Connections: Light weight welded steel construction COQ N N ECT I 0 NS 


reduces weight approximately 30% and at same time pro- 


vides greatly increased steam capacity. Specially hardened Pez 
alloy steel wearing parts, fitted with exclusive Barco 


gaskets, insure long, trouble-free service. Barco Connec- 

tions have 50% fewer wearing parts. Simple construction PASSENGER C ARS 
means less maintenance, fewer parts to stock, easy instal- 

lation. For complete information, write BARCO MANU- DIES EL d STE A M 
FACTURING CO., 1800EE Winnemac Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. % ni 

In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 1 0 re 0 M 0 T V F S 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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when conditions are reported 
accurately, immediately via 


“Union” 1. 1.6. 
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NION’ INDUCTIVE TRAIN COMMUNICATION — 


‘provides instant voice communication between crews 
_on the head and rear end of the same train, between = 
efews on passing trains, and between train crews : 













EVIDENCE FROM THE RECORDS* 


A check made on the benefits obtained from 
“UNION” I.T.C. on a major railroad revealed that: 


1. Prompt reporting of potential sources of delays 
resulted in improved train operation. 


2. Train operation was aided during fog or storms. 


3. Dispatchers were able to arrange train move- 
ments more efficiently. 


5. 52 train hours were saved daily. 


6. 551 calls daily resulted in 260 better train move- 
ments daily. 


* Additional factual data will be supplied on request 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


































CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, two months 
1952 


SS a ak erp ele nC TTR $1,712,000,596 

UE) <aave'eivicielp sis G.s eee sisieereucscae-sie 1,564,685,412 
Operating expenses, two months 

oe ORS eer a ere oe $1,335,056,113 

NOPE cscs tarovers is aye nc Aieleve Sta. wianasl a 1,253,704,201 
Taxes, two months 

WEEN eG Reiss 5660 cays entire $ 206,697,408 

WOE Se eee ce Viewers Smee 181,224,306 
Net railway operating income, two months 

Ee eee eee ae eer $ 141,962,386 

(ic | AEG Re oo EO One Faia rants 98,153,367 
Net income, estimated, two months 

cL EARS SSS Ren, eee greece eee oe $ 91,090,000 

WE oteaicacostn se sae Oa eee ae wes 53,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

PRT Pp IO 6554 6.055 a :c:e'e oeve'eo'5 t's 58.28 

PRT ENS UPON S600 0.0 vise leie eraser 55:37 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

Ne WVGENSS NOOR, 656. sooo insite esis a nes 10,735,869 

NO WOKE! W9OU) Sacsscesseswesc%s 11,011,470 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Week ended April 19, 1952 ...... 19,002 

Weew ended April 21, 1951 ...... 6,479 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Week ended April 19, 1952 ...... 1,663 

Week ended April 21, 1951 ...... 11,588 
Freight cars delivered 

PREMERA AIRORY ic oi sc csi See acene 8,159 

PROC E Os :5ic.04-s sericea sac 7,011 
Freight cars on order 

PORTION G HN EN) 5520655 56-0 0 SoS eck TTK,R54 

WE WE sb tssncwak vanessa. 158,619 
Freight cars held for repairs 

ROR GRE 6.56854 as acetates re eters 94,599 

PAPC OLS OND A: 435.5554: o-0:6,00506 6 ocaisie o'ess 86,246 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per dav 

ROONOONY) HIG! ais eiesie%e 0245555 000 1,027 

FOOTY TUN scabs scscew sows 0 964 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-March 1952 ......c.cccscecs 1,220,658 

WUGEIRGICH WISN «ok dose scccccse 1,274,150 





WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue. | 


IF ONE HORSE produces one horsepower, over 23.5 million horses 
would be needed to equal the total power output of the 17.610 diesel- 
electric locomotive units in service on the country’s Class I line-haul 
railroads on December 31, 1951. Complete and detailed statistics on 
the railroads’ rapidly growing diesel fleet, compiled and copyrighted 
by Railway Age, are reproduced on pages 55 and 56. 


THE EX PARTE 175 FREIGHT-RATE INCREASE, while undeniably gratify- 
ing, is hardly cause for unrestrained exultation. Some of the reasons 
why that is so—and why the railroads must still continue to fight with 
undiminished zeal for greater rate-making latitude—are discussed in the 
page 37 editorial. 


WHATEVER MAY HAVE BEEN THE CASE 50, or even 25 
years ago, major responsibility for railway-highway grade crossing 
accidents, and for the cost of remedial and preventive measures, now 
belongs definitely to highway users—not to the railroads! Why this is 
so, and the extent to which the shift in responsibility has been recog- 
nized by public authorities, is set out in a previously unpublished re- 
port by B. S. Voorhees, vice-president of the N.Y.C. and chairman of 
the A.A.R.’s Committee on Grade Crossing Elimination (page 50). 


NO SIMILAR PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY, however, has been recognized by 
authorities anywhere as to the losses incurred by many railroads in pro- 
viding the commutation services so essential to the economic life of our 
larger cities. One major railroad’s suburban problem, and some of the 
things it has done in an effort to improve that service, and to put it on 
a paying basis, are told in detail in the article on the Illinois Central's 
suburban operations, which begins on page 39. 


CHEAPER FUEL—AND LONGER LIFE—for diesels may well 
result from research, conducted by means of the electron microscope, 
into fuel and lubricating oil and oil additives. What the 45,000-power 
electron microscope is, what it does, and how it is being used on the 
D. & R.G.W., is told in the feature article beginning on page 46; what 
its use may mean to the railroads is the subject of an editorial on 


page 38. 


“INTERNATIONAL ICE BOX!’—That’s what the Legislative Committee of 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory Board called the proposed St. Law- 
rence Waterway, in a report submitted to the board at its recent Roanoke 
meeting. The whole proposition—which has just been reported to the 
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RICHARD W. ROGERS, above, 
chief mechanical officer of the 
Seaboard Air Line, is now director 
of the National Production Author- 
ity’s Railroad Equipment Division. 
Mr. Rogers, whose appointment 
was noted in Railway Age, April 
7, page 145, and again on April 
14, page 14, is expected to serve 
in Washington until early next fall. 
With N.P.A., he succeeded Guy 
Otis Beale, vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Senate without committee recommendation—can be fittingly described, 
the board’s committee said, by the title of “The Iceman Still Cometh.” 


In Washington... 


IT IS SHOCKING to note that Commissioner Aitchison—speaking 
for the I.C.C. in opposition to $.2518 (to enable the railroads to adjust 
rates upward quickly when their costs rise)—has suggested that the 
railroads meet increased costs by curtailing maintenance expenditures 
instead of increasing rates. Thus making maintenance expenditures on 
an “in and out” basis is “railroading for the books” with a vengeance— 
a means to a purely “paper showing” which belies the facts and, in 
the long run, makes maintenance cost a lot more than it ought to. 


AIR-PASSENGER FATALITIES averaged 13 per billion passenger-miles in 
1951, when the passenger fatality rate on the railroads was 4.16. With 
all the praiseworthy improvement the air lines have made in their safety, 
rail travel appears still to be approximately three times as safe. Basis 
for the comparative figures is the latest Monthly Comment of the I.C.C.’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, which is summarized in 
the news pages. 


THE RAILROADS’ FREIGHT-CAR FLEET is larger—1,842,646 
cars on April 1, against 1,803,285 cars a year earlier. But the in- 
crease was accomplished in large part by the not entirely desirable 
stratagem of holding retirements to the sub-normal level of 51,030 cars 
in the intervening year. Incidentally, Arthur H. Gass, from whose 
monthly review those figures are taken (see news pages), also reports 
that 22 Class I “steam railroads” now own no steam locomotives. Latest 
one to give them up completely is the Cambria & Indiana. 


... And Elsewhere 


“WHAT THE RAILROADS WANT is not legislation to get rid of competi- 
tion, but legislation to compete with competition.’”—Patrick B. McGinnis, 
chairman of the board, Norfolk Southern, in an address to the New York 
Society of Security Analysts. 


BURLINGTON STREAMLINERS almost became named for a 
kind of beer when “zythum,” the last word in the dictionary, was nomi- 
nated to describe the “last word” in trains back in 1934. However, 
Ralph Budd, moved on a warm spring day to read from Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales, came across the word “zephyrous,” and the little pioneer 
streamliner ultimately was christened in the name of the gentle west 
wind. This and other interesting sidelights on Mr. Budd’s long railroad 
career have been detailed in one of the Chicago Tribune’s series “How 


Men at the Top Won Their Place.” 


“FERROEQUINOLOGIST”! That tongue-twister—which is a brand new 
one to us—was used by the “San Jose (Cal.) Mercury” in describing the 
organization of a new California rail fan group, the Central Coast Rail- 
way Club. The $10 word, the “Mercury” says, means “student of the 
iron horse”; it comes from the Latin: ferro—iron; equin—horse; and 
-ologist—student of. 

















Air Travel Last Year Was Three 
Times as Hazardous as Rail Travel 


1.C.C. bureau’s “Monthly Comment” compares the passenger fatality 
rates of 1951; also has articles on Ex Parte 175 rate increase, latest 
financial results, trend of fixed charges, and condition of equipment 


Travel last year by regularly sched- 
uled domestic air lines was more than 
three times as hazardous as travel by 
rail. 

This was pointed up by the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the latest issue of its “Monthly 
Comment.” The issue also had esti- 
mates of the prospective yield from the 
Ex Parte 175 rate increase, and other 
articles on the latest financial results, 
the trend of fixed charges, and the con- 
dition of equipment. 

The figures comparing passenger fa- 
talities on the air lines and railroads 
showed that the air-carrier rate last 
year was 13 per billion passenger-miles, 
while the railroad rate was 4.16. The 
1950 rates were 11.5 and 5.57, respec- 
tively, while the 1949 rates were 13.2 
and 0.91. 

Other data presented by the bureau 
showed the situation as to railroad- 
employee fatalities in railway accidents 
in the years 1941 to 1951, inclusive. 
The 1951 fatality rate was 0.14 per 
million man-hours, which was worse 
than 1950’s 0.132, but better than that 
of any of the nine other years shown. 
The range of rates for those nine years 
was from 0.141 in 1949 to 0.283 in 
1942, 

The bureau’s estimate that the latest 
Ex Parte 175 increase in rates and 
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charges would yield about $635 million 
a year was noted briefly in Railway 
Age April 21, page 71. The bureau also 
estimated that the increase would raise 
freight rates “currently in effect” by 
about 6.8 per cent, bringing to 78.9 per 
cent the cumulative total of authorized 
increases over the rates in effect June 
30, 1946. The accompanying table, re- 
produced from the “Comment,” shows 





how this cumulative figure was built 


Actually, the latest commission au- 
thorization was for a general 15 per 
cent increase (with exceptions), which 
will supplant earlier Ex Parte 175 
raises averaging over-all about 6.6 per 
cent. The 15 per cent will be cut back 
to about 13.8 per cent, “after allow- 
ance for the various hold-downs and 
exceptions,” the bureau estimated. Ap- 
plying this to an annual-traffic figure 
of 641 billion ton-miles (which was a 
railroad estimate made last January), 
the bureau estimated that the whole 
Ex Parte 175 adjustment in freight 
rates will yield about $1,171 million a 
year. Accompanying increases in other 
charges, such as those for transporta- 





COUNTRY-WIDE OVER-ALL RESULTS OF INCREASES 
AUTHORIZED—PER CENTS OVER JUNE 30, 1946 


Effective 
date of 
Date freight 
of _ rate 
report increases 
June 20, 1946 July 1, 1946 


December 5, 1946 


October 6, 1947 
December 29, 1947 


December 29, 1948 
August 2, 1949 
March 12, 1951 
August 2, 1951 
April 11, 1952 


January 1, 1947 


October 13, 1947 
January 5, 1948 
May 6, 1948 
August 21, 1948 
January 11, 1949 
September 1, 1949 
April 4, 1951 
August 28, 1951 


Increased Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1942. 


2 Increased Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1946. 


1 
3 Increased Freight Rates, 1947. 
4 Increased Freight Rates, 1948. 


Increased Freight Rates, 1951—the present proceeding. 


Percent increase 
over 





Rates in 

Rates in effect im- 

effect on mediately 

June 30 prior to 

1.C.C. Docket 1946, increase 
Number cumulated shown 
Ex P. No. 1481 6.5 6.5 

Ex P. No. 1622 
Ex P, No. 1481 17.6 10.4 
Ex P. No. 1622 

Ex P. No. 166% 28.1 8.9 
Ex P. No. 166 37.8 7.6 
Ex P. No. 166 42.8 3.6 
Ex P. No. 166 44.2 1.0 
Ex P. No. 168! 51.7 $2 
Ex P. No. 168 57.3 32 
Ex P. No. 175° 61.1 2.4 
Ex P. No. 175 67.6 4.0 
Ex P. No. 175 78.9 6.8 

11 









































































tion of milk and cream in passenger 
service, and for accessorial services, 
will amount to another $33 million a 
vear. the bureau also estimated. 

“The estimated increases,” it noted, 
“assume that, generally, similar rate 
increases will be allowed by state au- 
thorities on intrastate traffic and may 
be overstated to some extent for that 
reason.” 

The bureau’s review of the latest 
financial results compared figures for 
the first two months of the years from 
1941 to 1952, inclusive. The compari- 
son showed that the railroads in Jan- 
uary-February 1952, converted 8.3 per 
cent of their gross into net railway 
operating income. This compared with 
a January-February 1951, figure of 6.3 
per cent. The range of ratios for the 
first two months of the other 10 years 
shown was from 1950's 3.8 per cent to 
1941’s 16.3 per cent. 

Fixed Charges 

The articles on the trend of charges 
showed that total fixed and contingent 
charges of Class I roads totaled $466 
million in 1951—a drop of $8.2 mil- 
lion below the 1950 figure, but $3.5 
million above the 1949 figure ($462.5 
million), which was the lowest of the 
1921-1951 period. The interest on 
funded debt in 1951 amounted to $325 
million. which was $830 thousand be- 
low the 1950 figure; but it was higher 
than the 1948 and 1949 figures of 
$315.8 million and $321.2 million, re- 
spectively. 

The bureau’s comment on the figures 
included these observations: “The 1951 
charges were below the level of 1930 
and 1940 by 31.8 and 26.6 per cent, re- 
spectively . . . The 1951 interest 
charges were smaller than those of 1930 
and 1940 by 34.5 and 30.9 per cent, re- 


spectively. Since 1940, railroad reor- 
ganizations and voluntary debt retire- 
ments by many carriers have resulted 
in sharp reductions in total fixed and 
contingent charges, which include the 
interest on funded debt.” 


Equipment Condition 


As to the condition of equipment, the 
bureau’s figures showed the situation as 
of the close of February. The 1952 sit- 
uation was better than that of 1951 
with respect to all types of rolling stock 
except freight cars where the unserv- 
iceable proportion rose slightly—from 
4.5 per cent to 4.6 per cent. The latter, 
however, was more favorable than the 
comparable figure as of the close of 
February 1949, which was 4.8 per cent. 

All other February 1949 figures were 
more favorable than those of February 
1952. The latter showed unserviceable 
percentages (in addition to the freight- 





car figure) as follows: Yard switching 
locomotives, 10.2 per cent; road freight 
locomotives, 18.4 per cent; road pas- 
senger locomotives, 17.4 per cent; pas- 
senger-train cars, 8.4 per cent. 

Another article had figures which in- 
dicated relationships of railroad em- 
ployment to employment in transporta- 
tion and public utilities, and to all 
civilian employment. As the bureau in- 
terpreted them, these data showed: 

“From 1939 through 1943, the in- 
creases in rail employment were 
greater, relatively, than in the total 
group, “Transportation and Public Util- 
ities,’ and through 1945 greater than in 
all civilian employment (in both of 
these groups rail employment, of 
course, is included). After those dates, 
the relative position of rail employment 
declined, generally, until 1951, when a 
slight increase appeared in relation to 
total employment.” 


Canadian Transcontinental Rates Cut by 
“Subsidy”; International Rates Increased 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners at Ottawa has ordered 
the railways to reduce freight rates by 
about $7 million a year on goods mov- 
ing between eastern and_ western 
Canada. 

Cost of the reductions, which go in- 
to effect May 1, is to be covered by a 
“subsidy” voted by Parliament at its 
1951 fall session, as the first major 
implementation of the rate equalization 
plan of the 1948-51 Royal Commis- 
sion on Transportation. Basis for the 
“subsidy” is the maintenance costs of 
the two transcontinental railways over 





Topeka State Journal 


SEVEN MONTHS AND $100,000 after 
last July’s disastrous floods at Topeka, 
Kan., the Union Pacific-Rock Island 
joint passenger station was reopened 
for service. Floodwaters reached the 





level indicated by ticket agent C. R. 
Elder (left). Deep silt had to be removed 
and all the wall replastered. Once this 
work was done, completely new furnish- 
ings and fixtures were installed. 


a stretch of about 550 miles in north- 
ern Ontario, with Parliament setting a 
$7-million-a-year maximum. The board 
said in its judgment—delivered after 
hearings last month—that the mainten- 
ance costs are more than $7 million and 
that, therefore, the full $7 million 
should be employed. 

On the other hand, Canadian rail- 
ways are, unofficialy, expected to real- 
ize about $10 million from increased 
freight charges on much of the two- 
way U. S.-Canada rail traffic. 

These international increases will be 
9 per cent in the west and 6 per cent 
in the east on Canadian sections of the 
international traffic. They correspond 
to regional increases recently awarded 
U.S. railways by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Railway Age, 
April 21, page 71). 

Major exceptions to the Canadian 
increases include coal and coke, grain 
and grain products, some shipments 
of oil products from the U.S. to west- 
ern Canada and some miscellaneous 
articles in the west. 

The higher rates are expected to be 
imposed about May 2, on 15 days 
notice, instead of the statutory 30 days. 
The increase is in line with the cus- 
tomary practice of having matching 
rates above and below the border on 
trans-border traffic. 

In ordering the transcontinental cuts, 
the Transport Board put into effect a 
compromise between conflicting pro- 
posals of Manitoba on ihe one hand 
and the remaining western provinces 
on the other. The compromise is a 
middle course between the three far 
western provinces’ demand for straight 
percentage decreases and Manitoba’s 
contention that cuts should be on 
a cents per pound basis on_ traffic 
moving over the northern Ontario 
rail “bridge.” 
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FLANKED BY A STRING of flat cars loaded with light tanks 
produced at Cleveland’s Cadillac tank plant, are 11 steam 
locomotives retired by the Erie in favor of new diesels. The 









old engines, expected to yield about 3,000 tons of steel 
scrap, were started on their way to scrap yards at special 
ceremonies held recently in Cleveland. 








As ordered, the reductions will 
amount to 2.53 per cent of existing 
basic rates plus 5.8 cents per 100 
pounds. On a percentage basis, this 
comes to roughly 5 per cent. It will 
have the effect, on traffic involved, of 
wiping out the latest 414 per cent 
general freight rate increase author- 
ized by the Transport Board early 
this year. 

Some $150 million a year in east- 
west traffic passing over the northern 
bridge will be affected by the reduc- 
tions, which are designed chiefly to 
lower rail charges for western con- 
sumers on goods they buy in the east. 
The big eastbound movement of grain 
from the west, already held at a low 
rate level by statute, will not be sub- 
ject to the reductions. 

Other exemptions are coal from Al- 
berta and eastern British Columbia 
moving to Ontario with the help of 
federal-treasury subventions; competi- 
tive rates—those already lowered to 
meet competition; international traffic 
between Canada and the United 
States: export-import traffic through 
Canadian ports; and “agreed charges” 
—rates set by contract between rail- 
ways and shippers. 


Hold-Down on Retirements 
Builds Up Freight-Car Fleet 


Class I railroads and railroad-owned 
refrigerator car lines have built their 
lreight-car ownership to the highest 
level since December 1949, “by hold- 
ing retirements to the subnormal level 
of about 4,250 per month for the past 
12 months.” 

This was noted by Chairman Arthur 
H. Gass of the Car Service Division. 
\ssociation of American Railroads, in 
his latest monthly review of “The Na- 
tional Transportation Situation.” 
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The April 1 ownership figures were 
those which Mr. Gass was discussing. 
They showed a total ownership by Class 
I roads and their car-line affiliates of 
1,842,646 cars. That compared with 
1,803,285 cars on April 1, 1951. In the 
12 months ended last March 31, re- 
tirements totaled 51,030 cars, compared 
with 71,226 in the 12 months ended 
March 31, 1951. 

“If retirements continue to run _ be- 
low normal,” Mr. Gass said, “it is 
possible that a further slight increase 
may be accomplished before the peak 
trafic period in October, despite the 
reduction in new car output anticipat- 
ed during the next six months.” 

As for retirements of steam loco- 
motives, a “new high record” of 661 
was established in March, Mr. Gass 
also reported. He added that these 
March retirements included “the last 
six steam locomotives on the Cam- 
bria & Indiana, which road is now one 
of the 22 Class I ‘steam railroads’ 
owning no steam locomotives.” 

Mr. Gass’ review of equipment con- 
ditions by types of cars said that the 
box-car supply was “considerably 
easier” than it was a year ago, and 
that supply conditions were otherwise 
generally satisfactory, except as to flat 
cars. The supply of plain flats was 
“still tight to short in many localities,” 
and requirements for special-type flats 
were being met “on a deferred basis.” 
Also, Mr.: Gass anticipated that the 
supply of covered hoppers “will, no 
doubt, tighten up sharply within a few 
weeks,” as outdoor construction got 
under way. 

The report’s figures on freight car 
performance showed that the Febru- 
ary average of net ton-miles per serv- 
iceable freight car per day was 1027. 
This compared with 979 for the previ- 
ous month and 964 for February, 1951. 


Reports from shipper car-efficiency 
committees indicated that cars de- 
tained beyond the free time of 48 hours 
averaged 14.04 per cent of those placed 
in March. This compared with Febru- 
ary’s 13.7 per cent and 14.79 per cent 
for March 1951. 


Walkie-Talkie Saved 
Omaha, Council Bluffs 


Portable communications equipment 
operating on railroad-assigned frequen- 
cies has been cited as one of the major 
factors in saving the Omaha-Council 
Bluffs area from the record floodwaters 
of the Missouri river. 

At press time for this issue, the 
Missouri’s crest was approaching St. 
Joseph, Mo., and east-west roads of the 
Omaha-Council Bluffs area were be- 
ginning to operate again through yards 
and on main tracks that had been 
blocked by emergency earthwork dikes 
—some of which were 10 feet high and 
40 feet thick. These dikes were pa- 
trolled by men equipped with walkie- 
talkie units who reported instantly any 
signs of leakage or “boiling” to an 
emergency flood control commission. 
Earth-moving equipment, men and 
sandbags were thus instantly dispatched 
to trouble scenes. 

The Union Pacific not only furnished 
the frequency channel for this opera- 
tion, but also set up maintenance pro- 
cedures for the radio equipment and 
kept all batteries charged. In addition, 
the Rock Island had emergency radio 
communications facilities set up at two 
points on both banks of the river so 
that both railroad and emergency pub- 
lic messages could be handled in event 
of telephone or telegraph failure. 

Flood conditions along the Mississip- 
pi were not as severe insofar as most 
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main-line operations were concerned. 
Some lines, however, had water above 
the rails and steam motive power was 
employed to get through low spots. 
Yards in the St. Paul-Minneapolis area 
were being restored to service rapidly 
and most of them were expected to be 
in full operation by April 28 or 29. 
Some through passenger trains were 
being detoured in both flood zones and 
in a few instances service on_ lines 
parallel to the two rivers had to be 
annulled. 


N.P.A. Modifies Order 
Governing M.R.O. Supplies 


Railroads may now spend up to 
$2.500 on “minor capital additions” 
without authority from the Defense 
Transport Administration and National 
Production Authority, i.e., without fil- 
ing CMP.4C applications. This limit, 
supplanting a former limit of $750, 
was established in an April 16 amend- 
ment to the N.P.A.’s order, M-73, 
which governs acquisition of mainte- 
nance, repair and operating supplies 
as well as minor capital additions. 

The amendment also brought “in- 
stallations” under M-73 for the first 
time. An “installation” was defined as 
the setting up or relocation of ma- 
chinery, fixtures or equipment where 
the total cost of all materials involved 
is not greater than $1,000. However, 
the controlled materials required for 
the installation must not exceed two 
tons of carbon steel and 200 lb. of 
copper. Use of aluminum, stainless 
steel or alloy steel is prohibited. 

“Such installation is not construction 
as defined in revised CMP Regulation 
6,” according to the amendment. 

Other provisions of the amendment 
revised the reporting form NPAF-105 
to eliminate requirements for reporting 
of inventories. The amendment also 
clarified the position of railroads whose 
quarterly M.R.O. and minor capital 
addition requirements are less than 


$25,000. 


D.T.A. Car Goals 
Approved by D.P.A. 


The expanded freight-car program 
recommended recently by the Defense 
Transport Administration has been ap- 
proved by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. 

As reported in Railway Age of April 
14, page 12, the D.T.A. recommenda- 
tions called for production goals which 
would contemplate the building of 
11,000 cars per month during the 21- 
month period from next October 1 to 
July 1, 1954; and 11,875 cars per 
month during the subsequent 12 
months from July 1, 1954, to July 1, 
1955. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended April 19 totaled 735.097 


cars, the Association of American Rail- 
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roads announced on April 24. This was 
an increase of 44,437 cars, or 6.4 per 
cent, compared with the previous week; 
a decrease of 74,925 cars, or 9.2 per 
cent, compared with the corresponding 
week last year; and an increase of 
12,409 cars, or 1.7 per cent, compared 
with the equivalent 1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 12 totaled 690,660 
cars; the summary for that week, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R. follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, April 12 











District 1952 1951 1950 
Be) skncads 117,213 139,716 131,547 
Allegheny .... 130,476 158,384 149,262 
Pocahontas .... 52,360 69,396 61,512 
Southern ...... 129,806 133,440 126,636 
Northwestern .. 94,505 106,816 71,239 
Central Western 108,397 119,362 110,685 
Southwestern .. 57,903 59,335 56,504 
Total Western 

Disies cs 260,805 285,513 238,428 
Total All Roads 690,660 777,989 707,385 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products ..... 40,166 48,822 38,976 
Livestock ...... 8,434 7,978 8,257 
es areae 115,929 135,304 152,970 
ED: snaessnse 9,974 14,859 14,261 


Forest products . 43,600 48,012 38,783 
| ee 43,815 48,858 16,021 
Merchandise |.c.I. 74,584 81,325 84,808 


Miscellaneous .. 354,158 392,831 353,309 
Aer. 92... 690,660 777,989 707,385 
eo eee 707,142 739,523 700,049 
March 29 ..... 725,423 755,435 720,404 
March 22 ..... 719,921 748,878 717,259 
March 15 ..... 708,826 745,128 725,534 


Cumulative total 
15 weeks ....10,735,869 11,011,470 9,531,439 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the 
seven-day period ended April 14 totaled 
65,207 cars, compared with 73,793 cars 
for the previous seven-day period, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
April 14, 1952 .... 65,207 32,170 
April 7, 1952 .... 73,793 33,861 
Cumulative Totals 
April 14, 1952 .... 1,118,606 549,510 


Stubbs Returns to Erie 
After Service with D.T.A. 


Elmer J. Stubbs resigned as director 
of the Railroad Transport Division, 
Defense Transport Administration, ef- 
fective April 15. He will return to his 
former position as assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie. 

No successor to Mr. Stubbs at D.T.A. 
has yet been appointed, and the divi- 
sion is temporarily in charge of Frank 
I. Russell, who has been serving as 
consultant to D.T.A. Administrator 
James K. Knudson on roadway, equip- 
ment, and manpower problems. Mr. 
Russell, “on loan” from the Southern 
Pacific, is expected to return to that 
road “in a few weeks,” Mr. Knudson 
said. 

The D.T.A. administrator also made 
public excerpts from: letters which he 
had written to Mr. Stubbs and_ to 
President Paul W. Johnston of the 
Erie. To Mr. Stubbs, he said: “You 
have served with diligence and indus- 
try for the past six months. I want to 





thank you personally and officially for 
the service you have rendered.” 

In his letter to Mr. Johnston, Mr. 
Knudson said: “In all my _ govern- 
ment experience, I have never known 
a man who applied himself more in- 
dustrially in the matters coming under 
his purview than Mr. Stubbs. Thanks 
to his efforts and diligence, we now 
find our position in all matters which 
came under his direct supervision tv 
be much stronger than when he came 
with us. You and the Erie have con- 
tributed a great deal to the defense 
effort by making Mr. Stubbs available 
to us.” 


History Should Help 
Officers Make Earnings 


Good company history should deal 
with business decisions and financial 
results thereof. It should be of value to 
young executives. Elimination of one 
major error in current managerial 
policy, through a knowledge of the 
past, “is worth [to the railroads] a 
thousand readers of romantic ‘readable’ 
history.” 

So went the gist of a paper presented 
to the Lexington Group at its 10th an- 
niversary dinner, in Chicago, on April 
16, by Dr. Thomas C. Cochrane, pro- 
fessor of history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and author of a forth- 
coming study “The Railroad Execu- 
tive, 1840-1890,” to be issued by Har- 
vard University Press. 

Titling his talk “Performance and 
Promise in Railway History, 1942- 
1952,” the speaker outlined themes 
which historians might pursue with 
profit to the companies about which 
histories are written. He indicated that 
few railroad histories in being fulfill 
that prescription. He advised that the 
writing of “good” company history is 
an expensive undertaking, requiring 
considerable staff, at good pay, for a 
substantial period of time. “Viewed as 
a public relations project. a $100,000 
company history is expensive. Viewed 
as a means of judging future action. it 
is cheap,” declared Dr. Cochrane. “Net 
earnings and the means to get them 
should be the core of business history.” 





SUGHRUE, MILLER, SUCCEED 
FRENCH ON B.&M., ME. C. 


Timothy G. Sughrue, who has been 
executive vice-president of the Bos- 
ton & Maine and the Maine Central 
since January 1949, has been elected 
president of the former road. E. 
Spencer Miller, first vice-president of 
the latter road and president of its 
subsidiary Maine Central Transporta- 
tion Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Maine Central. 

They succeed Edward S. French, 
who has been president of the B.&M. 
since 1930 and of the Me. C. since 
1932, and who now becomes chair- 
man of the board of both companies. 
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The speaker also reviewed the origin 
and growth of the Lexington Group as 
an “informal organization,” without 
dues, treasury or officers, having as its 
purpose the provision of “channels of 
communication” among historians, peo- 
ple just interested in railroad history, 
and the railroads themselves. The group 
now has 101 members—whose only ob- 
ligation is to reply to an annual ques- 
tionnaire asking if they want to re- 
main members. 

To a nationwide inquiry, Class I 
roads owning 85 per cent of the route 
mileage in the United States and 
Canada replied that they were willing 
to allow scholars access to past com- 
pany records — including interoffice 
communications, correspondence, oper- 
ating reports, etc. It is Dr. Cochrane’s 
opinion that “the railroad industry has 
led all businesses in opening its records 
to historians.” An inquiry to 10 inter- 
national railway labor unions brought 
considerably less success, although six 
indicated a willingness to allow access 
of varying degrees. 

Dr. Richard C. Overton, professor of 
business history at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, founder of the group and its 
secretary and mainspring for the past 
10 years, described briefly the main 
accomplishment of the group as bring- 
ing historians together on lines of in- 
quiry of mutual interest. He said he 
knew of no instance where members 
did not “go the limit” in digging out 
facts and sources when asked to do so 
by other members. 

Dr. Stanley Pargellis, head of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago, was toast- 
master. The group was initiated, he 
said, by eight scholars in Lexington, 
Ky., in May 1942. Its success, he 
averred, lies in interesting historians 
in railroads and railroad executives in 
history. 

More than 100 railroad officers, pro- 
fessional historians and others inter- 
ested in railroad history attended the 
dinner. Among them were some 30 top- 
ranking railread public relations offi- 
cers, three vice-presidents, and a past 
president. Included on the five-man 
dinner committee were G. Murray 
Campbell, vice-president, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and George M. Crowson, assist- 
ant to president, Illinois Central. 

Thrown out to the historians as a 
worthwhile project—which, so far as is 
known, has never been attempted—is 
a “real history of local mass trans- 
portation in America.” The challenger 
was Ralph Budd, retired president of 
the Burlington, and now chairman of 
the Chicago Transit Authority. 


Railroad Fined 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has received information from the 
Department of Justice that on March 
27, in the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama, judg- 
ment was entered in favor of the govern- 
ment and against the carrier in the sum 
of $3.900 and costs in the case of United 
States v. Southern Railway Company. 
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SIGN OF SPRING?—The Union Pacific’s 
annual spring plowing of its Yellowstone 
Park branch—a 56-mile line from Ash- 
ton, Idaho, to West Yellowstone, Mont., 
unused in the winter months—is a 
pretty rugged test for any plowing 
equipment. This year the U. P. used a 
diesel-electric-powered rotary plow and 
a four-unit diesel locomotive to com- 
plete the job in four days. With snow- 





shoes in hand, C. C. Larkin, superin- 
tendent of the U.P.’s Idaho division 
(right), and M. L. Jennings of the South- 


ern Pacific, admire the “view” of 


typical drifts from the caboose of the 
plow train. Mr. Jennings was one of a 
group of observers who made the trip 
to study operation of the diesel plow. 
Drifts this year ranged from five to 
13 feet in depth. 





I.C.C. Secretary W. P. Bartel made 
public this information in an April 17 
memorandum for the press. The memo- 
randum said the court action was a 
civil penalty “for failure to comply 
with the provisions of Revised Service 
Order No. 866, issued by the commis- 
sion and prescribing railroad operating 
regulations for freight car movement 
in the existing emergency.” 


Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity authorizing 
accelerated amortization of facilities 
for tax purposes were approved for 13 
railroads during the period from March 
7 to March 20, the Defense Production 
Administration has announced. 





$2 PER DIEM RATE 
EFFECTIVE MAY 1 


The $2 per diem rate which was 
approved recently by railroad sub- 
scribers to Car Service Rules will 
become effective May 1. It will be 
applicable on cars in the United 
States, and will represent an increase 
of 25 cents above the present rate of 
$1.75. 

The rate on U. S. cars in Mexico 
will become $2.75 compared with the 
present rate of $2.05. (Railway Age, 
April 21, page 13.) 





The roads for which the certificates 
were approved are listed below. The 
percentage figure in each case shows 
the amount which can be written off 
in five years. 

Atlantic Coast Line, $169,220—40 per 
cent, 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $2,- 
198,440—70 per cent. 

Green Bay & Western, $285,592—55 per 
cent. 

Lehigh & Hudson River, $295,400—55 
per cent, $56,354—50 per cent, and $24,- 
883—40 per cent. 

Lehigh Valley, $474,009—50 per cent, 
and $38,386—40 per cent. 

Louisville & Nashville, $104,150—55 per 
cent. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, $1,514,500—70 per cent, $1,534,- 
015—55 per cent, $543,000—50 per cent, 
and $91,342—40 per cent. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 
$100,000—50 per cent. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
$7,500,000—55 per cent, $920,000—60 per 
cent, and $3,465,000—70 per cent. 

New York Central, $2,086,255—40 per 
cent. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
$56,800—40 per cent. 

Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia, $148,- 
692—55 per cent. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western, $12,000— 
40 per cent. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Pennsylvania recently received certifi- 
cates authorizing accelerated amortiza- 
tion of facilities for tax purposes. The 
two roads were on the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration’s list of com- 





























































































“SEEING EYES” FOR B. & O. 
STRATA-DOME PASSENGERS 


“Sightseeing eyes” for night travel- 
ers are now being provided for pas- 
sengers in the “strata-dome” cars on 
two Baltimore & Ohio trains. 

The “eyes” are really four flood- 
lights. Mounted in a group just for- 
ward of the “dome,” the lights are 
directed toward the righthand side of 
the track, lighting up the countryside 
as the train passes by. The lights are 
turned off through cities and towns. 

The strata-dome cars with the lights 
operate on the all-Pullman “Capitol 
Limited” and the all-coach “New 
Columbian” between Washington and 
Chicago. The lights were designed 
under the direction of the B. & O.’s 
electrical department. 





panies for which certificates were ap- 
proved during the March 20-27 period. 

The C.&0. was authorized to apply 
accelerated amortization to 50 per cent 
of expenditures totaling $253,000. The 
P.R.R. certificate covered 40 per cent 
of expenditures totaling $92,182. 

The Ann Arbor and the Southern 
were on the list covering the period 
from March 27 through April 3. The 
former road was authorized to apply 
accelerated amortization to 55 per cent 
of expenditures totaling $2,832,868, 50 
per cent of expenditures totaling $377,- 
794, and 40 per cent of expenditures 
totaling $24,669. The Southern cer- 
tificate covered 50 per cent of expendi- 
tures totaling $92,250. 

Another recent statement issued by 
D.P.A. summarized by industries the 
certificate situation as of February 25. 
It showed that line-haul railroads, as of 
that date, had received 459 certificates 
authorizing fast write-off of 65.8 per 
cent of $1,351.195,000 spent for new 
equipment and facilities. Those same 
roads, also as of February 25, had 302 
applications pending for accelerated- 
amortization authority with respect to 
proposed expenditures of $374,669,000. 

Meanwhile, switching and terminal 
roads had received 27 certificates au- 
thorizing fast write-off of 52.1 per 
cent of $15,167,000. And they had 
pending 13 applications involving pro- 
posed expenditures of $7,455,000. 


B.&M. Commuter Fare Rise 
Called “Disappointing” 


Increases in commutation fares rang- 
ing from 25 to 35 per cent, recently 
authorized by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, were put into effect by the Boston 
& Maine on April 22. 

“The increase granted as a result of 
our petition which was filed with the 
commission in May 1951 is disappoint- 
ing,’ P. J. Mullaney, vice-president — 
traffic of the B. & M.. said. “We asked 
for an increase of 66 2/3 per cent 
which at that time would cover only 
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AO per cent of the loss being incurred 
in commutation service. During the 
year this petition has been in the hands 
of the commission our costs .. . have 
increased substantially. The increase as 
granted will approximate about $800.- 
000 a year based on the present level 
of traffic and will account for less than 
20 per cent of the deficit being borne 
by the B. & M. in this commutation 
service.” 

The B. & M. has announced that 
faster trains, new Budd Company rail 
diesel cars (called “Highliners” by the 
road), a_ stainless steel streamlined 
“Minute Man” and better connecting 
services with through trains are the 
keynotes of the spring timetables which 
went into effect on April 27. 

“Highliners” operate on the Fitch- 
burg division between Boston and Troy, 
N.Y., and on the Connecticut River line 
between White River Junction, Vt., and 
Springfield, Mass., with New York con- 
nections. During May additional “High- 
liners” will be received from the manu- 
facturer for service on the New Hamp- 
shire division between White River 
Junction and Boston via Concord, N.H., 
Manchester and Nashua. The Boston- 
Troy “Highliner” run cuts 1 hour and 
25 minutes off the former schedule. 

The new Troy-Boston “Minute Man” 
takes four hours ana 15 minutes _ be- 
tween terminals, a 20-minute reduction. 
All coach seats on the “Minute Man” 
are reserved, and service will be pro- 
vided by the road’s three-car articu- 
lated train unit, formerly operated as 
the “Cheshire” between White River 
Junction and Boston via Bellows Falls. 

Other schedule changes include a 46- 
minute faster schedule for the “Con- 
necticut Yankee” fron White River 
Junction to New York City; and a 23- 
minute faster schedule for the “Day 
White Mountains” between White River 
Junction and Springfield. When placed 
in service, the new Budd “Highliner” 
between White River Junction and 
Boston will cut running time between 
those points by 35 minutes. 


New York Central Slows 
“Century,” “Commodore” 


Effective with inauguration of day- 
light time on April 27, the New York 
Central announced a number of revi- 
sions in its passenger timetables, in- 
cluding 30-minute longer schedules 
between New York and Chicago for 
the “Twentieth Century Limited” and 
the “Commodore Vanderbilt.” 

“Such additional time.” F. H. Baird, 
assistant vice-president, passenger traf- 
fic, said, “will contribute greatly to 
riding comfort and dependability. Sur- 
veys have shown that our patrons are 
more interested in those two qualities 
of train service than in speed. Con- 
venient arrival and departure times 
will be maintained, since the change 
will mean only about 30 minutes more 
time between major middle western 
and seaboard cities.” 

Under the new schedule the “Cen- 
tury” will leave New York at 6:00 





p.m., daylight time, and arrive in Chi- 
cago at 9:30 a.m., Chicago daylight 
time. Eastbound, it will leave Chicago 
at 4:00 p.m., daylight time, and arrive 
in New York at 9:30 a.m., daylight 
time. The “Commodore Vanderbilt” 
will precede it by half an hour in each 
direction. Other trains will be simi- 
larly adjusted. 

“In the interest of greater comfort 
for overnight passengers,” Mr. Baird 
said, the Central is reducing the top 
speed of its trains to a maximum of 
75 m.p.h., to avoid what is described 
as the “critical speed vibration” en- 
countered at speeds higher than that. 

The Central has just taken delivery 
on its 1,650th diesel-electric locomo- 
tive unit. This and other recent de- 
liveries have enabled the road to die- 
selize all its main line freight service 
between Buffalo and New York and 
Boston; and over 86 per cent of all 
road freight service, both main and 
branch line, east of Buffalo. 


Montana Intrastate Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has refused to reconsider its recent 
decision which found that. Montana’s 
intrastate rates result in undue dis- 
crimination against interstate com- 
merce. The reconsideration was sought 
by several petitioners, including Mon- 
tana’s Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners. 

The I.C.C.’s denial order said an 
order carrying into effect the commis- 
sion’s findings would be issued unless 
the Montana board advised, “on or be- 
fore May 15,” that it will permit the 
increases called for. (Railway Age. 
March 10, page 96.) 


Atlantic Board Considers 
St. Lawrence, L.C.L. Service 


“Even if the government could afford 
this project it would be of doubtful 
merit,” the Legislative Committee of 
the Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board said of the St. Lawrence water- 
way project, as the board’s 87th reg- 
ular meeting in Roanoke, Va., on 
April 16. 

“At this time it is clearly out of 
order,” the report continued. “Congress 
should do as it has done every time 
the waterway has come up since 1895 
-—bury it.” The committee, headed by 
H. E. Moore of Syracuse, N. Y., gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Precision 
Castings Company, estimated the total 
cost of the project, exclusive of work 
on Great Lakes harbors, at from two 
to four billion dollars, which it de- 
scribed as “quite a sum for a skating 
rink that would be in operation for 
five months a year!” 

The board voted to defer until its 
next meeting at Elmira, N. Y., action 
on a proposal by Harry Fraser, traffic 
manager of F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, that the L.C.L. Committee be 
discontinued on the grounds that the 
railroads, by abolishing free pick-up 
and delivery service, increasing rates 
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and permitting diversion of traffic to 
freight forwarders, showed “no in- 
terest” in providing satisfactory l.c.l. 
service. During floor discussion, P. M. 
Shoemaker, vice-president of the Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna & Western, said 
that the Railroad Contact Committee 
would still deal with l.c.]. service, even 
if the L.C.L. Committee itself were 
discontinued. 


P.R.R. Discontinues Use 
Of Broad Street Station 


Effective with the change to day- 
light time on April 27, the Pennsyl- 
vania discontinued use of Broad Street 
Station in Philadelphia, preparatory 
to demolition of the structure and re- 
moval of the tracks leading into it 
(Railway Age, March 3, page 15). 
Hereafter through trains originating or 
terminating at Philadelphia, including 
the “Clockers” to New York and At- 
lantic City trains, will begin or end 
their runs at the Pennsylvania Station 
—30th Street. Suburban trains and 
certain local electric multiple-unit 
trains will use the new Suburban Sta- 
tion adjacent to the old Broad Street 
Station, and shuttle service will be 
provided between that point and 30th 
Street for through passengers. 

Coincident with the time change, 
the Pennsylvania readjusted arrival 
and departure times of a number of 
its trains, but made no important alter- 
ations in overall running time. 


President Okays Stop-Gap 
Extension of War Powers 


President Truman has signed the 
joint resolution recently passed by 
Congress to extend the President’s war 
powers until June 1. The powers in- 
clude those under which the govern- 
ment has been operating the railroads 
since August 1950. (Railway Age, 
April 14, page 13.) 


Southern Ports Group Gets 
O.K. for Bulwinkle-Act Pact 


Division 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved the 
agreement for joint action on rates 
and other “trafic matters” which has 
been entered by 32 railroads which are 
members of the Southern Ports Foreign 
Freight Committee. 

The agreement was entered pursu- 
ant to section 5a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, which was added by 
the Bulwinkle-Reed Act, and the com- 
mission’s favorable report came out of 
a proceeding docketed as Section 5a 
Application No. 19. 

The rates and other traffic matters 
covered are those applicable to the 
transportation of export and import 
freight (except specified commodities) 
through South Atlantic, South Florida, 
and Gulf of Mexico ports from More- 
head City, N. C., to and including 
Corpus Christi. Tex.. from or to points 
in Colorado, Idaho. Illinois, Indiana, 
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Michigan 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Nevada, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. Also covered are 
procedures jointly with Central terri- 


Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


tory roads and with the Canadian 
Freight Association concerning the 
same ports and like traffic. 

The excepted commodities are coal, 
coke, cotton, cotton linters, cottonseed 
products, grain, grain products, coffee, 
bananas and cocoanuts. The Depart- 
ment of Justice was in its usual role 
of protestant. And the commission, as 
usual, rejected the protest, saying that 
the department’s contentions were 
“substantially similar” to those raised 
in other Bulwinkle-Act cases and there 
found “without merit.” 


1.C.C. Presents Its Case 
Against Norfolk Southern 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last week began hearings in its 
No. 30980 proceedings, constituting an 
inquiry on the commission’s own mo- 
tion into “management. accounting, 
financial and other practices” of the 
Norfolk Southern, its bus company and 
other subsidiaries and several of its 
principal officers. 

President J. T. Kingsley and Chair- 


man P. B. McGinnis were singled out ~ 


in opening-day testimony. I-C.C. law- 
yers entered more than 100 exhibits 
during the first two days, all dealing 
with salaries and expense accounts on 
the 650-mile road. 

These initial presentations were de- 
signed to show that: 

Mr. Kingsley, who replaced a $15,- 
000-a-year president in 1947, has re- 
ceived $262.398 in salary, fees and 
bonus payments since he became presi- 
dent of the road. In 1951 alone, he 
received $67.600. 

Mr. Kingsley’s 1951 expense accounts 
totaled slightly less than $79,000. Of 
this amount, $55.428 was charged to 
the railroad. and the remainder to the 
Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation. 

Salaries, fees and bonus payments 
to Mr. McGinnis totaled $187,233 in 
the 1947-1951 period. His 195] ex- 
penses, charged to the railroad, 
amounted to $32.250. 

As this issue went to press. the rail- 
road and its officers had not had an 
opportunity to present their side of 
the case. 

Richard J. Ferris, an accounting in- 
vestigator in the commission’s Bureau 
of Accounts and Cost Finding. was the 
I.C.C.’s_ principal witness. Mr. Ferris 
conducted on-the-scene investigations of 
N.S. accounts and records. and com- 
mission exhibits were prepared under 
his direction. 

W. T. Griffin, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the N.S.. another re- 
spondent, was shown to have received 
compensation of $207,969 since May 
1947, 

The commission’s case included a 
showing that C. Newton Kidd, chair- 
man of the road’s executive committee 





and vice-president of two warehouse 
subsidiaries, received salary and fees 
totaling $59,186 since 1947. As a group. 
the non-officer directors received more 
than $212,000 in compensation since 
the present management took over in 
1947. 

According to Mr. Ferris, eleven mem- 
bers of the 15-man board of the N.S. 
are also members of the road’s execu- 
tive committee. Those who are not also 
officers of the railroad receive $5,000 
a year for serving on this committee. 
Mr. Ferris said. He charged this is a 
“device” whereby directors obtain 
added compensation, and he undertook 
to show that such payments to execu- 
tive committee members are not a gen- 
eral practice on other railroads. 

The N.S. hearing. which began last 
Tuesday, was delayed for several hours 
while lawyers for the defendants made 
a last-minute appeal direct to the com- 
mission. They raised objections at the 
beginning of Mr. Ferris’ testimony, 
contending that the January 14 order 
of the commission, which instituted 
this investigation of N.S. “practices,” 
contained no “directive” permitting 
Mr. Ferris to make public the informa- 
tion obtained from the road’s files and 
accounts. (Railway Age, January 28. 
page 17). 

The commission overruled this con- 
tention, and “authorized and directed” 
Mr. Ferris to present his testimony. 
The hearing, under Examiner O. L. 
Mohundro, then proceeded. 


Supreme Court Will Hear 
Truck-Lease Appeal 


The United States Supreme Court 
has agreed to review lower-court rul- 
ings which upheld the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s order prescribing 
rules for the leasing of trucks by 
motor carriers. Although there have 
been other like decisions, the lower- 
court ruling directly involved is that 
of a statutory three-judge court which 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
April 19 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 


April 24 as follows: 
Surplus Shortage 
4,113 266 
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sat in the United States District Court 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

The principal appellant before the 
Supreme Court is American Trucking 
Associations. The commission order 
was entered May 8, 1951, but its effec- 
tive date has been postponed until 
after termination of the court pro- 
ceedings. The prescribed rules include 
one which would prohibit trip-leasing 
of trucks. (Railway Age, May 28, 1951, 
page 61.) 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has filed in the Supreme 
Court a motion requesting affirmation 
of the lower-court decree which upheld 
the commission. “The trip lease system 
has frustrated regulation,” the brother- 


hood said. 


Scott Named 
Commerce Undersecretary 


President Truman on April 23 sent 
to the Senate his nomination of Jack 
Garrett Scott for the position of Under- 
secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion. If the appointment is confirmed by 
the Senate, Mr. Scott will succeed to 


the position vacated last November by . 


Delos W. Rentzel. 

Mr. Scott is a Washington, D. C.. 
attorney who specializes in transpor- 
tation matters; and he is also general 
counsel of the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators. During the 
period from January, 1942, to July. 
1944, Mr. Scott served as general coun- 
sel of the former Office of Defense 
Transportation. Prior to that time, he 
was on the staff of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. 


1.C.C. Extends Seatrain’s 
New York-Savannah Rights 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has extended Seatrain Lines’ tem- 
porary authority to operate as a com- 
mon carrier by water between New 
York and Savannah, Ga. The extension 
order continues the authorization in 
effect until further order of the commis- 
sion, but not longer than the commis- 
sion’s final determination on Seatrain’s 
pending application for permanent 
rights on the same route. 


President Accepts Rogers’ 
Resignation from I.C.C. 


President Truman has accepted “with 
reluctance” the resignation of John -L. 
Rogers from membership on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The res- 
ignation will become effective April 30. 

Mr. Rogers announced last month 
that he had applied for retirement— 
“upon the urgent advice of my physi- 
cian.” (Railway Age of March 31, 
page 17.) He has been in government 
service more than 35 years, all of 
which, except for a few months, has 
been with the I.C.C. This was noted 
by President Truman whose letter to 
the retiring commissioner also said: 


“Your contributions to the transporta- 
tion problems of the nation have been 
invaluable.” 


Congress Votes Funds 
For Study of Rail Pensions 


An expenditure “not to exceed 
$50,000” has been authorized by Con- 
gress for a joint Senate-House study of 
the Railroad Retirement Act and “re- 
lated problems.” The authorization was 
embodied in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 56, which was approved recently 
by the Senate and House. 

In a previous resolution, approved 
October 17, 1951, Congress called for 
the study (“full and complete”) and 
provided for establishment of a joint 
committee to make it. That resolution, 
however, provided no funds for the 
survey. 


Senate Group Reports 
St. Lawrence Resolution 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has voted to report “without 
recommendation” a resolution which 
would provide for the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. The committee previously 
had deadlocked on a proposal to report 
the resolution favorably. 

This action by the committee, on 
April 22, came shortly after President 
Truman forwarded to Congress another 
appeal for approval of the seaway. 





MORE NEWS ON PAGES 57-67 


Additional news appears on page 
57, with regular news departments be- 
ginning on the following pages: 


Equipment and Supplies ..... 18 
SOrarnWAAEMIRIONAB ices oo os.as 4a watdoe 18 
Pe EE <a Kaw aes Kewe wes 57 
Son Ie ene er ene rey ar 58 
Railway Officers ............ 61 





ORGANIZATIONS 





Mechanical Division 


Meeting June 24-26 
The Terrace Ball Room of the Fair- 


mont Hotel, San Francisco, has been 
chosen for the sessions of the A.A.R. 
Mechanical Division convention to be 
held June 24, 25, and 26. Presentation 
of committee reports will be limited to 
a brief summary of their principal fea- 
tures. It is hoped, however, that repre- 
sentatives of railroads, car and _ loco- 
motive builders and supply companies 








who may be planning to attend will re- 
view the reports carefully in advance 
and be prepared with memoranda for a 
thorough discussion of each. 

The program for each of the three 
days is as follows; time is California 
Daylight Saving Time: 


Turespay, June 24 
10 am. 


Address by D. J. Russell, president, Southern 
Pacific 
Address by W. J. Patterson, member, Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Address by B. M. Brown (chairman), general 
superintendent motive power, S.P. 
Action on minutes of 1951 annual meeting 
Appointment of Committees on Subjects, Resolu- 
tions, etc. 
Unfinished business 
New business 
Report of General Committee 
Report of Nominating Committee 
Discussion of reports on: 
Locomotive Construction: 
Steam and Electric Locomotives Section 
Diesel Locomotive Section 
Gas-Turbine Locomotive Section 
Axle and Crank-Pin Research 
Safety Appliances 
Passenger-Car Specifications 


Wepnespay, JuNE 25 
9:30 am 


Address by E. H. Davidson, director, Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection, I.C.C. 
Address by L. L. Adams, manager—transporta- 
tion planning, United States Steel Corporation 
Discussion of reports on: 
Brakes and Brake Equipment 
Geared Hand Brakes 
Loading Rules 
Forest Products Loading Special Committee 
Specifications for Materials 
Couplers and Draft Gears 
Arbitration 
Prices for Labor and Materials 
Lubrication of Cars and Locomotives 
Development of Hot-Box Alarm Devices 


Tuurspay, June 26 


9:30 a.m 
Discussion of reports on: 
Tank Cars 
Wheels 


Car Construction 
Election of members of General Committee and 
Committee on Nominations 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


April 1 Locomotive Order 
Backlog Totals 1,457 Units 


Class I railroads in the first three 
months of 1952 installed 691 new loco- 
motives, and on April 1 the locomotive 
order backlog was 1,457, according to 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Locomotives placed in service during 
1952’s first quarter consisted of 687 
diesel-electrics, three steam and one 
electric. Those still on order April 1 
included 1,441 diesel-electric and 16 
steam. 

In March 1952 railroads installed 
204 locomotives, of which 203 were 
diesel-electric and one steam. In the 
same month last year the roads in- 
stalled 211 locomotives, including 210 
diesel-electric and one steam. 

On April 1 a year ago the locomotive 
order backlog consisted of 1,859 diesel- 
electric, 20 steam and four electric lo- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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There is a temptation to be more exultant than the 
facts justify about the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in granting the railroads practically 
all that they asked for in the Ex Parte 175 rate case. 
The victory is significant only by comparison with pre- 
vious treatment in rate-increase cases which the rail- 
roads have received at the hands of the commission. 
The commission must, however, be duly credited with, 
this time, having taken resolute action in conformance 
with the facts—despite the irresponsible opposition of 
bureaucrats from other government departments who 
intervened, 

By comparison with the latitude enjoyed by 
other basic industries in getting prices to match their 
costs. the railroads are still suffering intolerable and 
utterly unjustifiable restrictions. It doesn’t take a pro- 
longed judicial process to establish the simple fact that 
a producer, if he is to be kept solvent, needs to raise 
his prices to parallel indubitable increases in the costs 
of the ingredients which go into his product. 

It is unrealistic to the point of imbecility that the 
railroads should be delayed a year or more after in- 
creased costs are incurred before they can make parallel 
increases in their prices. By this intolerable delay, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of revenue are lost, possibly 
beyond recovery. It is just that the opportunity to re- 
cover these losses be given the industry, but there can 
never be any guarantee that such an effort will suc- 
ceed—hbecause, in the course of so many months, traffic 
conditions often change radically. Present traffic, in- 
deed, is running lighter than it did a year ago; and, if 
traffic should persistently decline, it might not be pos- 
sible for the railroads to collect from current traffic the 
earnings which, in justice, they ought to have derived 
from traffic moved at an earlier period. 

Thus, the belated permission granted by the commis- 
sion to make the Ex Parte 175 rate increases should 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ONLY A BEGINNING 


not be allowed to diminish anybody’s zeal in behalf of 
changes in the rule of rate-making, as embodied in the 
pending bills $.2518 and $.2519. While the enactment of 
these measures would undoubtedly be another case of 
“locking the stable after the horse has been stolen,” 
there will be other horses, and possibly other horse- 
thieves too, unless the law restrains them, as $.2518 and 
S.2519 would do. 

The concurring opinion of Commissioner Mitchell in 
the case epitomizes the railroads’ financial situation: 
“They have not had sufficient earnings to justify invest- 
ment in their stocks.” He pointed out further that they 
haven’t been able to sell long-term bonds, either, and 
that the only avenue of outside financing open to them 
has been the sale of equipment obligations. 


The Transcending Fact 


This is the fact about the railroad situation, and the 
government’s relationship to it, which transcends all 
other governmental relations with the industry. What is 
the use of carefully supervising the education and be- 
havior of an adolescent if, at the same time, the lad is 
being condemned to death by slow starvation—so that 
his education and nurture, be they ever so nearly per- 
fect, are never going to have any practical value? The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has heretofore been 
so deeply concerned lest the railroads earn a nickel too 
much that it has overlooked entirely its obligation to 
give the patient enough latitude in feeding himself to 
avoid starving to death. Perhaps the commission has 
begun to see the error of its ways. It would be safer, 
however, by the enactment of S.2518 and S.2519, to 
make more explicit the regulators’ primary duty to per- 
mit the survival of the industry. 

The fact that the increases are granted only as “sur- 
charges,” and not permanently, should serve as a fur- 
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ther limitation upon over-enthusiasm as a result of the 
decision. If the new level of rates is to be retained, it 
will have to be justified all over again by further ex- 
pensive and voluminous testimony to prove a case no 
less obvious than that two plus two equal four. This 
is an unwarrantable requirement for the waste of high- 
priced talent, but the requirement may serve the unin- 
tended constructive purpose of keeping the railroads on 
the alert to win friends for $.2518 and S.2519—an effort 
which might otherwise be allowed to cool off in defer- 
ence to the belief that the leak in the roof doesn’t need 
fixing as long as it isn’t raining. 


Right to Reduce, Too 


This paper has never subscribed to the doctrine which 
the railroads are often, and usually erroneously, accused 
of believing—namely that “a higher rate level will cure 
all our troubles.” It isn’t just the right to increase rates 
that railroads need, but also the right to reduce rates— 


wherever economically justifiable and competitively ad- 


vantageous—without such changes being denied or inter- 
minably delayed, because of some tenuous allegation 
of possible “discrimination.” 

With all of today’s alternative methods of transporta- 


_ tion, including private transportation, it is impossible 


for the railroads to practice discrimination to anybody’s 
serious economic disadvantage, even if they desired to do 
so and if all regulation were abolished. The restrictions 
of the “fourth section” cannot be applied to the trucks. 
as a practical matter, and cannot be applied to private 
transportation at all. To continue such a limitation on 
the railroads is an act of pure sadism—the infliction 
of suffering for no purpose whatever except the pleasure 
of the people who do the inflicting. 


The Only Strategy 


How far the railroads have still to go in recovering 
their freedom to survive is strikingly apparent when 
their situation is contrasted with that of the steel in- 
dustry. The controversy in steel arose primarily because 
the government price regulators would not authorize 
simultaneous and compensatory increases in steel prices 
to accompany wage increases recommended by a gov- 
ernment board. What the steel industry is objecting to, 
with such effective and justifiable indignation, is not 
any worse than the standard treatment provided for the 
railroads. To the extent that the ire of business interests 
and the general public can be aroused against the treat- 
ment of the steel industry, at least twice as much wrath 
could and should be generated against the much worse 
kicking around that the railroads usually get. The only 
strategy for business to follow which gives any promise 
of protection against general application to all business 
of what has been done to the railroads, and now to steel, 
is for business to make common cause when such treat- 
ment is handed to anybody. 





THE LABORATORY GETS 
CLOSE TO THE SHOP 


To those whose railway experience has largely been 
associated with steam motive power, the extent to which 
the laboratory has become a routine factor in the con- 
trol of locomotive maintenance perhaps typifies more 
strikingly than any other one feature of diesel-electric 
locomotive service the marked changes which the ad- 
vent of the diesel has made. The facility with which 
analyses of the content of lubricating oil samples can 
be determined spectrographically makes possible reg- 
ular checks of diesel engine conditions, by way of the 
oil analyses, which give warning of trouble a long 
time before it approaches the failure point. Thus are 
both reliability of service and economy of maintenance 
expenditures advaneed. 

Use of the spectrograph and the densitometer is well 
under way. With these instruments quantitative analyses 
are quickly made which disclose amounts of such items 
as silica, lead, copper, chromium and iron, the relative 
amounts of which are clear indices of why and where 
undue wear is taking place. Experience has shown what 
action should be taken, if action is called for. 

And now, even before the spectrographic method of 
analysis has got more than a good start, the electron 
microscope, which adds tremendously to information 
which can be made available concerning diesel fuels 
and lubrication oils, has become available to the rail- 
roads. The use of this instrument is already under way 
in the laboratory of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
as is set forth in an article on another page in this issue. 
Here it is being used essentially as a research instru- 
ment, but the coordination of the microscopic patterns 
(at 45,000 magnifications) of fuels and lubricating oils 
with their performance in service is furnishing a fund 
of valuable information for application in the control 
of maintenance. 

Applied to research, this instrument promises to ex- 
pand present knowledge of the nature of fuel oils and 
what can be done with those which are not now con- 
sidered suitable for diesel locomotive use. Its use in 
studying the nature of additives is already illuminating 
the twilight which surrounds that subject in the minds 
of many railroad men. 

Such research is greatly needed. There is every rea- 
son to believe that the fuel supply available for rail- 
road diesel motive power, if confined to specifications 
now generally adhered to, will tend to shrink, partic- 
ularly should there be a spread in active military opera- 
tions. How to increase stability of fuels outside the pale 
of this specification, what are the limits beyond which 
no ‘attempt should be made to go in lowering cetane 
number and increasing sulphur, and what relation, if 
any, should be recognized between a- specific fuel oil 
and the lubricant to be used with it for oils from differ- 
ent fields—answers to such questions cannot be found 
too rapidly for the welfare of the industry. 
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A Study of... 





Illinois Central Suburban Operations 


A summary of operating and financial results attained with the 


use of multiple-unit electric trains on independent properties 


The Illinois Central today handles at Chicago the second 
largest commuter traffic in the country—some 135,000 
passengers per business day in 399 high-speed multiple- 
unit electric trains. It does so on properties which are 
almost entirely devoted to commuter service only and 
with rolling stock which is used exclusively for com- 
muter business. It is therefore better able than most 
roads to segregate the costs attributable to handling 
commuters. At the same time the road has a sufficient 
problem in allocating joint costs to make it typical of 
the majority of suburban operations. Direct expenses 
account for 86 per cent of the total cost of operations, 
apportioned expenses the remaining 14 per cent. 

The I. C. has one thing in common with other com- 
muter roads—its principal problem is obtaining fares 
high enough to meet the ever-increasing cost of furnish- 
ing its services. And, like other suburban railroads, the 
I. C. has been far more successful in giving its patrons 
good service than it has been in obtaining adequate 
fares. 

What success has been attained in keeping the opera- 
tion from going even deeper in the red is in no small 
measure due to the vigorous policy pursued by the man- 
agement toward this objective and by the thorough way 
rate increase cases have been prepared. Illinois Central 
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management takes the entirely logical position that 
suburban operations should not merely be non-losing or 
break-even ventures, but that they should yield a rea- 
sonable return on the large investment in the property 
solely for the purpose of providing suburban service. 


Description of the Properties 


The property devoted largely or entirely to suburban 
service comprises three routes with a total of 108.09 
miles of main tracks and 21.36 miles of sidings. The 
longest of these is the Matteson branch, 29.08 miles. 
Beginning at the northern terminal this line has three 
main tracks to 9th street, six from 9th to 50th street, 
four to 115th, and two to Matteson, the southern termi- 
nus. 

All street, highway and railroad crossings in this ter- 
ritory are carried either above or below the I. C. tracks. 
There are few physical connections with the road’s facili- 
ties for through passenger and freight service. The only 
use of any consequence to which these suburban tracks 
are put for other operations is a small amount of freight 
switching service performed during the night outside 
of rush hours on 13.08 miles of the westernmost track. 

The remaining two routes are in reality branches of 
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Suburban trains operate on a separate electrified right-of-way 
independent from trackage used for through movements. 


this long main route. The South Chicago branch leaves 
the main suburban line at 67th street and extends 4.93 
miles to South Chicago. It is double tracked with all 
street crossings at grade. Two are protected by auto- 
matic gates and 38 by manually controlled gates. 

The Blue Island branch is 4.28 miles of single track 
which leaves the main line at 116th street and runs west- 
ward to Blue Island. Street crossings are at grade with 
protection provided by two manually controlled and six 
automatic gates and 15 flashing light signals. 

The main line electrified suburban service is com- 
pletely segregated from through passenger and freight 
service. A little freight business is conducted on the 
South Chicago branch (3 per cent wheelage) and on 
the Blue Island branch (11 per cent wheelage). 

Mechanical inspection facilities for the rolling stock. 
both power and trailer cars, are located at nine points 
—Randolph street. Van Buren street, 83rd street, Matte- 
son, Kensington, Blue Island, South Chicago, 18th street 
and Burnside. At 16th street there are pits for light 
repairs. Heavy repairs are made at Burnside shops. a 
major system heavy repair point for all types of pass- 
enger Cars. 

A total of. 414 acres are used in suburban service. 
All of this land was purchased with two exceptions. A 
little over one mile of right-of-way in the downtown 
section, a mile of trackage on the South Chicago branch 
and a half mile on the Blue Island branch are laid on 
easements by agreement with the city of Chicago: a 
small part of the remainder was acquired through land 
grants. 


Investment in an Electric System 
The original cost of the electrified suburban system 


in round figures was $33 million, excluding land and 
rights. The cost of reproduction new has been estimated 
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Idle equipment waits in the 18th street yards to go into 
service during the rush hours. 


by the carrier at $67 million, and the cost of reproduc- 
tion new less depreciation at $44 million. The carrier 
estimated the present value of land and rights at $914 
million, while the total of working capital plus “going 
concern value” amounted to slightly under $5 million. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission did not agree 
with the carrier’s estimate, and reduced “for the pur- 
pose of these proceedings” (a hearing for fare increases 
in 1949) the value of the property devoted to the sub- 
urban service to about $35 million, with the reasoning 
that this amount is substantially the same as if based 
on “the best evidence we have as to the original cost 
and depreciation upon the basis of the accruals by the 
petitioners, together with the present value of lands.” It 
is obvious that the property value today should be con- 
siderably more than original cost. 

Electric power is transmitted by an overhead system; 
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Throat of Randolph Street terminal, showing switches, signals 
and snow-melters. 


no third rail is used. A compound catenary system for 
pantograph pickup covers 130 track miles, has an area 
of 850,000 circular mils, and is supported by 1,100 
steel structures. Power is purchased from the local pub- 
lic utility and supplied through seven substations, with 
sectionalization by high-speed circuit breakers. Three- 
phase light and power lines and duplicate single-phase 
circuit supply lines are carried on all structures. 

The system serves a total of 55 stations, all with plat- 
forms at car floor level. Buildings, warming houses or 
wind breaks are located at each, depending upon the 
passenger volume. Color light signals are used through- 
out the system with 164 on the main line and a total of 
29 on the two branch lines. Seven interlocking plants 
are installed. Two of these are used 97 per cent for 
suburban service, two are used 77 per cent, and the 
remaining three from 50 to 68 per cent for controlling 





COMPARISON OF SUBURBAN SERVICES WITHIN A DISTANCE OF THIRTY MILES 


Number of Trains Provided 








Rush Hours (Daily except Sat. & Sun.) 
AM—9:30 AM 


Schedule Speeds by Types of Train Service 
Provided (Miles per Hour) 


Number 7:30 3 Equipment 
Number of 24-Hr.Period (Daily) 4:30 PM-6:30 PM 24-Hr, Period (Sun.) Motive Seating Local Express 
of Stations 1 30 15 30 15 30 Power Cars in Cap. 5 15 30 5 15 30 
Railroad Routes Served Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Used Service of Cars Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles Miles 
CHICAGO AREA 
iene 3 55 96 286 152 14 i 26 116 214 121 M.-U. 280 84 22 15-20 24 23-26 25-28 
ya | ae 2 35 66 140 15 39 56 104 M.-U. 114 52-58 23-30 22-30 28-32 27-34 
CNIS. 3M:..... 2 40 58 121 13 29 39 93 -U. 150 50-58 21-23 20-23 27-33 
SR Oe ae 1 15 72 14 73. M.-U. 64 50-80 30-37 
ee Rh oe 3 63 26 160 132 diy 99 55 1 48 45 Steam 396 76 Av. 21-31 17-26 16-30 27 21-39 20-35 
ao i 1 26 63 71 71 25 27 28 30 30 30 Di.&Stm. 120 68-100 23-25 17-24 17-26 23-25 22-29 25-31 
C. M. St. P. & P... 2 31 52 53 25 26 20 20 Steam 100 80 18-32 20-31 24-30 25-46 
CR AP... 2 28 108 105 35 32 28 28 Di.&Stm. 124 86-100 19-35 19-34 
a (ae ee 1 16 12 12 4 4 6 6 Steam 25 84-90 26-32 18-31 25 30-36 
BOSTON AREA 
2. raiaanaE 11 114 72 182 136 14 59 39 23 63 61 Di.&Stm. 250 78-84 20-28 17-30 18-31 25-31 22-41 25-40 
N. Y.N.H. & H. 3 71 83 26 37 26 Di.&Stm. 150 80-92 18-31 22-30 
NEW YORK AREA 
FA, OAs sess. 4 43 262 169 715 54 115 73 M ¥. 343 58-80 18-25 24-31 22-34 28-34 
& Stm. 
N.Y.N.H.&H.. 1 12 86 99 17 30 37 37 M.-U. 186 78-120 26-30 
PHILADELPHIA AREA 
PEROT Chae. 6 111 234 297 219 54 719 55 127 158 117 M.-U. 250 72-80 20-32 16-36 20-31 29-32 23-39 25-41 
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OPERATIONS FOR THE YEARS 1949-1951 


BREAKDOWN OF REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR I. C. SUBURBAN 








monitor-type roofs, alum- 
inum alloy roof sheets and 
aluminum sheet finish in- 














Audited 1949 Audited 1950 Audited 1951 
Revenues and Revenues and Revenues and side the body of the Car 
Expenses Expenses Expenses " Z 
Se cilia Aluminum is also used for 
Ticket Sales and Cash Fares... 2. .eseeeseees $6,738,985 $6,549,062 $6,743,494 the two interior _ sliding 
Other Passenger-Train Revenue ..................... 14,174 16,376 18,131 
Advertising on Trains ...................00.2.00000! 23,144 18,188 22/069 doors at each end of the 
hig eshincseocixevensenctozaee 147,975 148,134 159,504 cars, and for the four ex- 
Rental of Equipment .........+-.css:cccccccccccvces 7069 Ms ‘ : a8 = : si terior sliding vestibule doors 
Total Revenues and Income .................... 7,131,933 6,871,900 i 7,108,969 ; which are operated by elec- 
EXPENSES tric or pneumatic motors. 
Maintenance of Wa DIN 2 rio ea 1,222,189 1,104,363 1,293,999 7 
emt of Eeutanennt tie é nah SE ee eee aig aue 1,449,269 1,339,172 1,397,621 The cars have tightlock 
Riga gta Kiliwihosansconduadipahniegxs 5,230 54,650 54,954 couplers with air and elec- 
Re “205970 3021683145486 trical connections. Uncoup- 
Send Mipenaiing Bapenees ................-2.+-- 6,770,457 6,657,708 7,221,818 ling may wd — — _— 
NET REVENUE from Railway Operation ................ 361,476 214,192 Def. 112,849 rom inside the cab or by 
_ | =O ier rerter 697,326 688,177 790,568 hand from along the sides 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME .................. Def. 335,850 Def. 473,985 Def. 903,417 of the couplers. 


The initial reason for elec- 





HOW EXPENSE OF HANDLING SHORT HAUL PASSENGERS 
WAS COMPUTED FOR PROPOSED MINIMUM FARES 


Total station expense: 














Operating expenses, payroll and ad valorem taxes .... $ 1,261,738 
Return on rate making value at 6 per cent ............ 199,693 
COUR ERINEB os cia eb cnino sain nica mawinewisiclese $ 1,461,431 
NNN I eo Sie vin ines. sip vids 2 50618 .e wwe 0 Kis ws 0 37,893,715 
Average station expense including fair return, per passenger 3.86 cents 
Total line haul expense: 
Operating expenses, payroll and ad valorem taxes .... $ 5,768,867 
Return on rate making value at 6 per cent .......... 2,845,197 
ee eT ee ee eee $ 8,614,064 
PED cid an cask cubes se osise sss eae 384,340,607 
Average line haul expense including fair return, 
ED! 25 onc. ob lob Sece eles due hice ee sie ess 2.24 cents 
Expense for illustrative short haul (Randolph to 
53rd street) 
ihe? Lecco clu ea aes eek seme bo ase gees sss 3.86 cents 
Line haul expense (5.8 miles by $.0224) .............. 12.99 cents 
Average minimum expense including fair return 
per passenger excluding charter and income taxes .... 16.85 cents 
One Way 10 Ride 25 Ride 50 Ride 
Proposed minimum 
TE cau bkehuswknss 20.00 cents 19.00 cents 18.50 cents 17.00 cents 
less charter taxes (7% 
of gross revenue) .. 1.40 cents 1.33 cents 1.30 cents 1.19 cents 
Less income taxes (5.66% 
of gross revenue) .. 1.13 cents 1.08 cents 1.03 cents 0.96 cents 
Net proposed revenue 
from minimum fare 17.47 cents 16.59 cents 16.17 cents 14.85 cents 





suburban trains. Somewhat over 800 employees are re- 
quired to provide the suburban service. 

The rolling stock which makes up the 200 daily trains 
in each direction for handling the 135,000 week-day 
passengers comprises 140 motor cars and 140 trailers. 
One motor car and one trailer couple together semi- 
permanently to form the basic unit. Each motor car and 
each trailer have operating controls in each end. Trains 
are made up of one to four motor-trailer combinations, 
or two to eight cars. 

Each motor car has four 250-hp., 1,500-volt traction 
motors which give the motor trailer combination an 
acceleration of 1.5 m.p.h. per sec. and a balancing speed 
of 64 m.p.h. Electropneumatic brakes provide a decelera- 
tion up to 3 m.p.h per sec. Power is received through 
two pantograph collectors on each motor car, and all 
heating is electric with thermostatic control. 

The cars have an overall length of 72 ft. 8 in. and an 
inside length of 6014 ft. Seating capacity is 84 pass- 
engers in 34 crosswise walk-over seats and two longi- 
tudinal seats in each end. All seats are rattan covered. 
Weights average a little over 70 tons for the motor cars 
and 45 tons for the trailers. 

All cars are of steel construction with ventilated 


trification of the I. C. sub- 
urban service was more for the accommodation of the 
city of Chicago to reduce smoke and to improve service 
than it was to effect savings or to attract additional 
revenue in sufficient quantities to justify the large cost 
of electrification. None the less, there are certain sub- 
stantial advantages that result from electric operation. 
These are principally operating advantages which re- 
sult from the use of multiple-unit equipment rather than 
locemotive-powered trains. 


Economics of Multiple-unit Operations 


While the operation of m.-u. equipment is no longer 
restricted solely to electric systems since the introduc- 
tion of the diesel rail motor car, it can be considered 
as an advantage of electrification since the self-propelled 
non-electric rail motor car has been adopted for this 
type of service only to a very limited extent thus far. 
Actually, the operating advantages that stem from m.-u. 
equipment can be realized whether the power is re- 
ceived from an electric source outside the car or de- 
veloped by a diesel engine within the car. 

One of the principal advantages of m.-u. operation is 
superiority over locomotive-powered trains in accelera- 
tion. The rapid acceleration characteristic is helpful for 
both express and local runs, but particularly for fast 
local schedules. 

M.-u. equipment can be turned quickly, permitting 
in some cases a set of equipment to make two rush 
hour trips instead of one. It is cleaner and much more 
quiet than steam or diesel powered trains. 

The second major category of electrification advan- 
tages comprises the savings that might be expected in 
direct operating expenses, such as lower maintenance 
costs, higher availability and greater reliability of equip- 
ment, because of the absence of power generating equip- 
ment on the cars. 

An Illinois Central motor-trailer combination can 
accelerate to 28 m.p.h. in 20 seconds and to 50 m.p.h. 
in about one minute, permitting extremely fast local 
schedules compared to locomotive trains. Such sched- 
ules are not merely fast on paper, but are well main- 
tained, the equipment turning in an on time performance 
of 96 per cent for 1951. 

The fast acceleration of the m.-u. equipment plus the 
ability to reverse direction after completing a run offers 
another important advantage. These characteristics en- 
able the I. C. to run approximately a train a minute 
into and out of Randolph street during the height of 
the rush hours over a three-track system. 

The ability to turn m.-u. equipment quickly is par- 
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The interlocking plant at Randolph street, the largest station from the standpoint of passenger volume. 
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Inspection shop at 16th street which is used for the multiple- Passengers at downtown stations use |. C.-built pedestrian 
unit suburban cars. tunnels under heavy-traffic boulevard alongside tracks. 
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The “Twin-25” commutation ticket. 


ticularly useful in commuter operations with the heavy 
concentration of traffic during two short periods per 
day. Less equipment is needed to handle a given traffic 
volume, reducing the initial investment in equipment 
and in facilities for storing excess equipment outside of 
the rush hours. 

For some fifty trains per day less than ten minutes 
are allowed between arrival at destination and departure 
on the following trip, with intervals as low as six min- 
utes between arrival in one direction and departure in 
the opposite direction. In many of these instances both 
the arriving and the departing train are in regularly 
scheduled revenue service. 

One set of equipment, for example, arrives at Ran- 





TYPES OF TICKETS SOLD IN 1949 WHICH FORMED THE 
BASIS FOR INTRODUCING THE “TWIN-25” 








No. of Tickets Revenue 
One-way-—tickets 5 863 783 
cash fares 1 444 930 7,308,713 $1,507,589 
Round trip 2,772,906 1,044,290 
10 Rides 1,556,442 2,484,822 
*12 Rides (Weekly) 161,043 315,320 
25 Rides 196,214 814,661 
*46 Rides (School) 768 5,833 
*48 Rides (Monthly) 54,391 566,026 
*54 Rides (Monthly) All 3,328 
*60 Rides (Monthly) 663 7,391 
Totals 12,051,551 $6,749,260 
Refunds (deduct) 10,275 
$6,738,985 
*Restricted to use by purchaser 
AVERAGE REVENUE PER PASSENGER MILE 
Revenue Index Revenue Index 
Year (Cents) 1926-100 Year (Cents) 1926-100 
1926 1.483 100.00 1939 1.211 81.66 
1927 1.455 98.11 1940 1.208 81.46 
1928 1.438 96.97 1941 1.210 81.59 
1929 1.443 97.30 1942 1.278 86.18 
1930 1.425 96.09 1943 1.363 91.91 
1931 1.394 94.00 1944 1.372 92.52 
1932 1.372 92.52 1945 1.376 92.78 
1933 1.397 94.20 1946 1.351 91.10 
1934 1.407 94.88 1947 1.371 92.45 
1935 1.371 92.45 1948 1.622 109.44 
1936 1.280 86.31 1949 1.753 118.21 
1937 1.157 78.02 1950 1.755 118.34 
1938 1.211 81.66 1951 1.818 122.59 


Interior of the 72-ft. 84-passenger car. 























dolph street (the northern or in-town terminal) with 
passengers at 4:48 p.m., departing at 5:05 for South 
Chicago where it arrives at 5:36. Six minutes later, at 
5:42, the same set of equipment leaves for Randolph 
street as a revenue train, arriving at 6:15 and depart- 
ing as a regular revenue passenger train at 6:31 p.m. 

Making up all trains in one or more groups of 2-car 
units permits splitting trains of four or more cars at 
junction points. The employment of self-propelled cars 
also permits operation of short non-rush hour trains at 
relatively low cost, at least by comparison with locomo- 
tive-powered trains. Altogether two-car trains comprise 
34 per cent of all suburban trains run by the I. C., and 
they carry 9 per cent of the total number of passengers. 
Four-car trains make up 36.5 per cent of the total and 
carry 32 per cent of the passengers. Trains of six cars 
account for 22 per cent of the total runs and handle 37 
per cent of the traffic. Only 7.5 per cent of the trains 
have 8 cars but they handle 22 per cent of all passengers 
carried. Over 70 per cent of all trains operated have 
four cars or less. 

During 1951 the equipment made a little over 9.5 
million car-miles and just under 2.15 million train- 
miles, giving an average of 4.4 cars per train. In mak- 
ing this mileage nearly 59 million kilowatt-hours of 
power were consumed, an average of 6.16 kw.-hr. per 
car-mile. In express service this figure was close to 4 
kw.-hr. per car mile, while in local service it runs as 
high as eight or nine. 

The total amount of the bill for power and electricity 
for other purposes in 1951 was $1,203,840, made up of 
a primary charge of $544,491 and a secondary charge 
of $658,349. The primary charge is based on the con- 
sumption for the three highest hours of each day aver- 
aged over a month. It is essentially a charge for having 
the facilities available. The secondary charge is a down- 
ward graduated scale at so much per kw-hr. for the 
first 5,000 kw.-hr., so much for the second 5,000, etc. 
Both of these charges vary with the price of coal under 
the I. C. contract with the public utility. For 1951 the 
price per kw.-hr. on the overall average came to a little 
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over 2 cents, and the power 
cost per car mile to 12.6 
cents. 
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ber one problem of subur- 
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the cost of rendering the ns 
service—the Illinois Central 
prepares thorough and care- 
fully documented presenta- 
tions concerning operating 
and fixed costs and values so 
of the properties. 

In a case before the Illi- 
nois State Commission and 
the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, begun in Feb- 
ruary 1950, the preparation . + 8 
of testimony and its present- 
ation at the hearings con- 
sumed some 65,000 man 
hours of time of railroad 
personnel. 

In this proceeding the I. C. presented its initial case 
through detailed exhibits with 13 witnesses in two 
days. Before the hearings were concluded, a total of 31 
days were required for presenting all testimony, cross- 
examination and rebuttals, during which 81 exhibits 
and 3.000 pages of testimony were introduced exclu- 
sive of the 250-page final brief. 

The cost to the railroad for presenting this case was 
estimated at $250,000. In addition, the road lost at least 
$1,800,000 in revenue because the increased fares later 
granted were not in effect during this period. These 
losses occurred despite the fact that the I. C. had an 
operating loss of $335,850 on its suburban operations 
for the preceding year, 1949. The loss was $473,985 for 
1950 and almost $900,000 for 1951. 
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Railroad Understated Losses 


During the course of the hearings four separate studies 
were made—one by the I. C., one by the I.C.C., a third 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission at the expense of 
the Illinois Central, and a fourth by the independent 
auditing firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co. The latter 
was engaged to make an impartial and unrestricted ex- 
amination of I.C. suburban accounting methods and 
records to determine their accuracy for the public and 
the commissions. 

The Price-Waterhouse report showed that the rail- 
road had understated suburban operating losses by some 
$70,000 for the year 1949. The I.C. had reported an 
operating loss of only $265,551; the P.-W. report found 
that the operating loss was $335,850 and added $207,756 
interest on funded debt against the suburban properties, 
making a total loss of $543,606 for 1949. 

The increased rate schedule that resulted from the ex- 
tended hearings was the usual compromise between 
what the railroad requested and the rates then in effect. 
No increase was granted in the minimum one-way or 
round-trip fares even though the I.C. demonstrated, as 
shown in one of the tables, that the short-haul passenger 
is not paying his way. The present one-way minimum 
fare is still 15 cents, rather than the 20 cents granted 
to Eastern railroads some of which operate in the Chi- 
cago territory. Strangely enough, I.C. fares are lower 
than those of buses, street cars and elevated trains of 
= Chicago Transit Authority for distances up to six 
miles. 
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HOURLY DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINS 
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Hourly distribution of trains and passengers on business days. 


Coincident with the increase in fares, the I.C.C. pre- 

scribed several changes in the types of tickets to be sold. 
The present 12-ride individual weekly ticket and the 
8-, 54- and 60-ride individual monthly tickets were 
replaced with tickets of four types: (1) a “Twin-25” 
50-ride ticket, (2) an unrestricted individual monthly 
ticket, (3) a restricted individual monthly ticket and 
(4) an unrestricted individual weekly ticket. 

The “Twin-25” is a new type of 50-ride ticket de- 
signed to meet the transportation needs of the entire 
family at reduced rates. It is actually two attached 
25-ride tickets which may be detached and each part 
used separately by any person. The husband may use 
one portion for traveling to and from work while the 
wife and children use the other portion for shopping 
and visiting. Friends and relatives may also be carried 
on the “Twin-25” ticket. 

The advantages to patrons of the “Twin-25” over 
other tickets are: they may be separated into two parts 
and used independently by anyone; they may be used 
to carry any number of riders up to the limit of unused 
rides on the ticket; they are not restricted as to use on 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays as is the restricted 
monthly ticket; and they are good for two months from 
date of sale. 

The unrestricted individual monthly ticket may be 
used any day during the calendar month for which it 
is issued. It is a non-transferable ticket good only for 
the use of the person for whom it is issued and must 
be signed by that person. Each ticket is stamped “man” 
or “woman” and it will be honored for any number of 
rides by the person whose signature appears on it during 
the calendar month of issue. 

The restricted individual monthly ticket is identical 
to the unrestricted type except that it will not be hon- 
ored for transportation on Saturdays, Sundays and 
specified holidays. It also will be stamped “man” or 
“woman” and must be signed. 

A new unrestricted individual weekly ticket replaced 
the present individual 12-ride weekly ticket. Like the 
restricted and unrestricted monthly tickets, this new 
weekly ticket is good only for the person for whom it 
is issued. It will be honored for any number of rides on 
any day, from Monday through the following Sunday, 
during the week for which it is issued. 

The 10 and 25-ride annual tickets were continued 
without change in form or style. 
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Typical satisfactory dispersion of matter in oil after five 
weeks’ service. 


Snapshots of diesel lubricant—magnified 45,000 times 











Typical poor dispersancy pattern. This oil resulted in a high 
rate of engine wear. 


Electron microscope helps bring 


Cheaper Fuel and 


Longer Life for Diesels 


D. & R.G.W. uses new research tool to find: 


@ Fuel oil from cheaper sources 
@ Optimum lubricant and additive combinations 
@ Best tests for deliveries of both 


Fi you magnify a specimen drop of additive type oil to 
45,000 times normal size, and take a photograph of 
that magnification, you will get a print which looks 
like a cross between a picture of the heavenly con- 
stellations on a clear, cold night and a dirty sheet dotted 
with ink-stains. To the untrained such a photograph 
means nothing. But, to a technician in the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western’s research laboratory, these spots 
and clusters indicate whether oil has good “dispersion” 
or not. And good dispersion, it is becoming clear, is a 
sure sign that oil will deal kindly with the insides of 
diesel locomotives; that repair costs and service failures 
will be kept to a minimum; and that oil from cheaper 
sources can be used with impunity. 

Photographic specimens “blown up” 45,000 times 
actual size is possible only with an instrument called 


the electron microscope. Whereas the conventional op- 
tical microscope operates with magnifying lens, reflector 
and light, the electron microscope projects streams of 
electrons first onto the image to be studied, thence onto 
a photographic plate. With the older type instrument, 
the technician viewed the subject with his naked eye. 
Photographing this image was difficult. The top possible 
magnification was about 2,000 times actual size. In 
contrast, the electron microscope produces a photograph 
directly, and viewing by the naked eye is not necessary. 
or even possible. 

The electron microscope, until recently, was the ex- 
clusive possession of a few large and well-endowed re- 
search organizations. Now ownership of a cheaper. 
smaller and simpler instrument by a wide range of in- 
dustrial laboratories, large or small, is made possible 
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by production of a so-called “permanent magnet” type 
by the R.C.A. Victor Division of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

Costing about $9,000, one of these new-type electron 
microscopes was ordered in 1951 by the D. & R.G.W. 
(reported in Railway Age, January 21, 1952, page 19), 
and delivered in March for service in the road’s research 
laboratory in Denver. It is believed to be the first such 
instrument to go into railroad service. 

The microscope employed on the Rio Grande is only 
30 inches high and is described as a table model. It em- 
ploys permanent magnet lenses, requiring no stabiliza- 
tion circuits or controls. It will provide useful magni- 
fications up to 50,000 “diameters,” made possible 
through photographic enlargement of the image, with 
direct magnification in the instrument ranging up to 
6,000 “diameters.” It is 20 times as powerful as the 
best optical microscope and possesses a depth of focus 
(i.e., range of sharpness) 150 times as great. 

Of special significance is the fact that the lower end 
of the magnification range of the new instrument over- 
laps that of the conventional light, or optical micro- 
scope, permitting the researcher to progress by stages 
from the known to the unknown. He may thus relate the 
particles and structural details he observes to those made 
familiar to him by the optical microscope, before advanc- 
ing to higher magnifications which disclose a vast 
amount of new detail that he might otherwise be unable 
to identify. 

Equally important is the simplicity of operation 
achieved in the new design, which makes the instru- 
ment safe for operation in the hands of a high school 
student or unskilled laboratory personnel. With no more 
than an hour of instruction, an operator generally 
familiar with the optical microscope should be able to 
insert specimens and produce well-focused pictures. 


Wide Range of Use 


The usefulness of the electron microscope, according 
to the railroad, is almost limitless. The most immediate 
needs which it will be used to serve are: 

(1) To determine new blends of fuels and dispersants 
which will enable the railroad to obtain a cheaper fuel 
oil for diesel locomotimes—without sacrifice of operating 
results or increase of operating expense. 

(2) To determine the best lubricating oils and addi- 
tive combinations which will also be long-lived and re- 
duce engine wear to a minimum. 

(3) To check each shipment of lubricating oil re- 


ceived and to maintain the same dispersancy pattern: 


of additive in new oils—to prevent serious operating 
difficulties. 

(4) In cooperation with all oil companies, to test 
deliveries of both fuel and lubricating oils. 

Electronic analysis is a fairly new tool in industrial 
research. Up to now it has been used largely by the oil 
companies in basic research on lubricating oils. Dur- 
ing a series of visits to research facilities of practically 
every major oil company in the country, Ray McBrian, 
engineer of standards and research of the Rio Grande, 
observed the electron microscope at work and came to 
realize its possibilities of even wider usefulness to the 
railroad. 

At about this time, the D. & R.G.W. was interested 
in testing fuel oil for diesels from shale deposits, which 
abound in Colorado. Oil from shale is exceedingly un- 
stable; its components may break down within a half 
hour after testing. The railroad, therefore, arranged for 
the Union Oil Company of California to use its electron 
microscope in problems prepared by the U. S. Bureau 
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The Rio Grande’s new $9,000 electron microscope looks like 
this, with its associated units. 


A—Microscope (knobs control specimen movement and adjust electron 
beam). 

B—Control unit (on-off switches; control of beam emission; adjustment 
for coarse or fine focus). 

C—Vacuum pump. 

D—High voltage power supply (provides 50,000-volt “accelerating 
potential’). 





é ROS 


R.C.A.’s new “permanent magnet electron microscope” is 
a 30-in. table model. The average laboratory technician can 
learn to take good pictures in an hour's time, 
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of Mines, at Rifle, Colo., seeking a dispersant which 
would stabilize fuel oil from shale. Result: the factor 
of stability was controlled. Attainment of less expensive 
production methods is now the major problem in utiliz- 
ing shale for oil—not conditioning the product for loco- 
motive use. 


A Cheaper Fuel Oil 


Now that the railroad owns an electron microscope. 
it has a means at hand to (1) determine the kind of 
fuel oil it wants for its locomotives and (2) test what 
it receives to be sure it meets requirements. 

The Rio Grande observes that diesel fuel oil is more 
and more becoming akin to gasoline in source and in 
price. It believes the railroads must find a product of 
residual oils which will power diesel locomotives as 
satisfactorily as the grades of fuel oils now considered 
necessary. It points out that attainment of a specially 
designed fuel costing one half cent less a gallon than 
present supplies would save the Rio Grande alone up 
to $150,000 a year. 

The principal job of the electron microscope in the 
study of fuels will be, by photographing dispersion of 
solids, to determine the types of fuel oil and classes of 
addition agents which will prepare it to burn in exist- 
ing engines—with standard injection systems—without 
operating difficulties or high rates of wear. Through pre- 
viously existing tools, the railroads, oil companies and 
locomotive builders already know a great deal about 
the qualities of fuel oils. The electron microscope, says 
the Rio Grande, will, by correlation with existing tests 
and service performance, open up a whole new world 
of physical and chemical changes not heretofore know- 
able or detectable. 

One of the most necessary requirements for a rail- 
road in a fuel oil, says Mr. McBrian, is one which is as 
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Specimen ready for insertion in microscope. The machine projects stream 
of electrons onto sample to be studied, thence onto photographic plate. 











free as possible of hydrocarbon suspensions. When 
instability of the particles causes these suspensions— 
or clusters of matter—the diesel engine suffers loss of 
power. Deposits of such matter clog injectors, screens, 
filters and many other mechanisms. 

“The frontier of knowledge about what constitute 
satisfactory oils is being pushed forward bit by bit as 
more correlations are discovered and proved. I may 
now say, categorically, that oils which show poor dis- 
persion of components—i.e. instability—are not satis- 
factory for diesel locomotive use.” 


For Better Lubrication 


A second big field for the electron microscope on the 
Rio Grande is in testing diesel lubricating oils. Unsat- 
isfactory quality of the latter may arise from any or 
all of three distinct causes: (1) Unstable character of 
the oil itself; (2) poor distribution of additive: or 
(3) absorption of foreign matter—from the engine or 
from the air—in service. 

“When poor dispersion is determined by microscopic 
analysis, no further tests need be made, according to 
our experience,” savs Mr. McBrian. Sure detection of 
all of these unsatisfactory conditions is made possible 
by the electron microscope. 

Credit for first use of the electron microscope for ex- 
amining lubricants goes to the Union Oil Company. 
More than a year ago, Mr. McBrian secured, through 
J. L. Broughton, the assistance of this company’s re- 
search department in studying some 100 samples of the 
principal oils used by roads throughout the country. Of 
these, 30 per cent were new and unused oils, and 70 
per cent were crankcase oils with varying service mile- 
ages. Of both new and old oils, half were in the medium. 
and half in the high, viscosity index range. 

In addition to microscopic study, these oil samples 
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were analyzed quantitatively for presence of metal re- 
sulting from engine wear, using the emission specto- 
graph; some samples were also given a special wear 
test developed by the Rio Grande. These additional 
tests confirmed, in general, the findings of the electron 
microscope: oils showing high metal pick-up in service 
also showed poor distribution of particles under the 


microscope. 
Checked in Service 


Finally, since microscopic analysis had never before 
been used to determine the service characteristics of 
lubricating oils, the Rio Grande—in cooperation with 
laboratories of the Baltimore & Ohio and the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio—tested samples of oil which had been 
in actual use, along with the detailed service records of 
the diesel units involved, which were accumulated and 
checked. In addition, results of use of various oils and 
additives in individual engine tests in the plants of the 
locomotive builders were studied. All these steps were 
taken with a view to finding all possible threads of 
correlation between the appearance of structure pat- 
terns in the microscopic photographs and the behavior 
of the oils in actual service. 

As a result, the Rio Grande came to some tentative 
conclusions, the more significant of which are: 

(1) Each additive type oil has a definite structure 
pattern, which is influenced by both the composition of 
the additive and the solvency of the base stock itself. 

(2) Additive type oils are not true solutions. 

(3) Dirt and carbon particles accumulated by the 
oil assume the same arrangement pattern as obtains 
in the original structure of the additive. 

(4) Those oils which give the best service results are 
those which show the best distribution, or dispersion, of 
additive. 

(5) Differences of groupings of particles appear to 
influence directly the action of oil in engine operation 
with regard to deposit accumulation, rates of wear, 
condition of ring breakage, additive depletion, etc. 

(6) Oils cannot be mixed successfully unless the dis- 
persant type additives are compatible. 

Mr. McBrian advances the opinion that a high vis- 
cosity-index oil—say 85 or 87—with a barium, calcium, 
or zinc base additive—due to its detergent qualities 


may secure in service a high degree of cleanliness in 
the engine chambers. Nevertheless large groupings of 
additive, plus dirt and carbon, might, for example, be 
suspended behind the piston rings. No permanent de- 
posit would necessarily result, yet the rings would be 
forced in an abnormal position, inviting breakdown of 
edges and formation of bald spots and other types of 
wear. (This does not mean that a high v.i. oil cannot 
be made satisfactory; it does mean that it is as necessary 
to obtain a good dispersancy pattern in a high v.i. oil 
as in a medium one.) 

Since this particular study was made, many of the 
laboratories of other major oil companies have either 
secured electron microscopes or arranged to use equip- 
ment used by institutions. Since receipt of its own 
equipment in March the D. & R.G.W. has been prepar- 
ing to make its own analyses. 

Throughout, the findings of the original 100-sample 
tests have been confirmed, in the main. Studies to date 
have been made at both 6,750 and at 45,000 times mag- 
nification. It has been determined that the latter is the 
range at which differences in dispersion are sufficiently 
apparent to correlate patterns of matter in the oil with 
actual service results out on the railroad. 


Field for Future 


A writer in the Oil & Gas Journal (September 7, 
1950), in reviewing the work of two researchers, stated: 
“The use of additives is hampered by the different be- 
havior in oils of different origins. The list of additive 
types available for compounding with lubricating oils, 
as well as the characteristics which would be changed 
by these additives, reveals that there are 51 character- 
istics affected by additives. It would seem, therefore, 
that scarcely any field of petroleum chemistry related 
to lubricating oils would hold more opportunities for 
research development than the field of petroleum lubri- 
cating oils compounded with additive agents.” 

In addition to testing oils, the Rio Grande looks for- 
ward to an ever-widening field of use for its electron 
microscope. To mention but a few of the possibilities, it 
envisages use of the instrument in basic research on 
the reasons why metals have peculiar properties which 
result in service failures, and how metals age under 
varying ranges of temperature. 





BENCH MARKS AND YARDSTICKS—8 


“The old system of measuring a man’s adequacy by 
‘paper performance’ is fast disappearing on our rail- 
road’”—so reports a division superintendent of a large 
mid-continent railroad. “We are getting away from de- 
partmental operation, and all departments are more co- 
operative than they were at one time. The elimination 
of ‘red tape’ in all departments has also been helpful. 
Our suggestion system and safety program have also 
made their contributions. 

“The best yardstick to use with supervisors is simple 
and could be summarized as results obtained. In order 
to measure the efficiency of a supervisor, one must con- 
sider: first, character; second, ability to get along with 
people (human relations); third, safety-mindedness; 
fourth, loyalty; and fifth, technical qualifications. If a 
supervisor meets this standard he is capable of ranking 
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high in efficiency. In measuring that efficiency we are 
guided by, first, the morale (loyalty) of his organization 
or department; second, safety performance and the wel- 
fare of the employees under his jurisdiction; third, pro- 
duction obtained; and fourth, individual interest by his 
employees in matters concerning the company.” 

The criterion of what a supervisor’s subordinates think 
of him—as a measure of the supervisor’s adequacy—is 
an interesting addition to the correspondence which 
this series of discussions has provoked. It’s a dead sure 
thing that such a measure could not be used alongside 
any purely ‘paper performance’ index, because a fellow 
forced to railroad “for the books” couldn’t possibly do 
the kind of job that would arouse the admiration of his 
subordinates—which is not to say that the figures aren’t 
vitally important, if used with discretion. 







































This is what happened when an automobile struck the forty- 
ninth car of a 96-car freight train at Geneva, N. Y. Thirty- 
two per cent of the accidents in 1950 at grade crossings were 
caused by motor vehicles running into trains. 


Changing Conditions 





The remains of an automobile after it had struck the side 
of a train at Ridgeland, N. Y. Mr. Voorhees advocates 
strengthening laws where necessary to make careless driving 
at grade crossings a misdemeanor. 





Give 
New Slant to Grade-Crossing Problem 


Revolutionary changes in transportation in recent years have caused 


major responsibility for accidents at 


railway-highway 


intersections— 


and for the cost of remedial measures—to be shifted to highway users 


By BOYNTON S. VOORHEES 


Vice-President 
New York Central System 


This article is based on a hitherto unpublished 
report prepared by Mr. Voorhees in his rapacity 
as chairman of the Committee on Grade Cross- 
ing Elimination of the Association of American 
Railroads. As an exposition of the important 
changes that have occurred in those aspects of 
the grade erossing problem bearing on the re- 
sponsibilities of the railroads relative to acci- 
dents at such locations it is interesting and in- 
structive. More important, it provides informa- 
tion that should prove useful to those who must 
earry on negotiations with public authorities 
relative to the protection or elimination of rail- 
road-highway grade crossings.—Editor. 


During 1950 collisions at railway-highway crossings be- 
tween motor vehicles and trains resulted in 3,696 ac- 
cidents, causing 1,410 deaths and 4,226 reportable in- 
juries. This considerable number of such accidents, an 
increase as compared with 1949, occurred in spite of 
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the large-scale grade-crossing elimination and_protec- 
tion programs that have been carried out over a period 
of years. The continuing toll being taken by accidents 
at grade crossings naturally raises important and funda- 
mental questions regarding the responsibility for them 
and the manner in which the cost of remedial measures 
should be allocated between the railroads on the one 
hand and public bodies on the other. 

One fact to consider is that both automobile registra- 
tions and accidents have increased since the war, while 
at the same time there has been an appreciable de- 
crease in train-miles, indicating that accidents at grade 
crossings are directly related to the volume of highway 
trafic moving over them. Another is that over 32 per 
cent of the accidents at grade crossings in 1950 were 
caused by motor vehicles running into the sides of 
trains. Furthermore, along with the development of 
high-speed motor vehicles, the nationwide system of 
highways has been expanded and improved, while rail- 
road mileage has decreased. . 

More specifically the mileage of improved or surfaced 
highways in the United States increased approximately 
270 per cent in the 25-year period from 1921 to 1946, 
while during the same period the total railway mileage 
in the country decreased about 10 per cent. Motor- 
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Grade-crossing elimination projects are being carried out today 
largely for the purpose of precluding delays to highway 
traffic, with consideration of safety to motorists or damage 
to rail equipment relegated to a minor position. 


vehicle registrations increased about 230 per cent dur- 
ing this period, while the total number of equipment 
units in railroad service, that is, locomotives, and pass- 
enger and freight cars, decreased about 24 per cent. 
Surveys in 1940 and 1941 of crossings in various states 
showed a range from 48 to 1,820 vehicles using the 
crossings for each train, and that in a number of in- 
stances the increases in the number of highway vehicles 
per train at the crossings during the last 30 to 40 years 
have amounted to as much as 3,000 per cent. 

Thus, not only has the burden of responsibility for 
the hazard at highway-railroad grade crossings shifted 
to the highway users but the railroads now require 
protection from the dangers and delays incident to 
motor transportation. Not infrequently collisions be- 
tween motor vehicles and trains at grade crossings cause 
derailments of trains, both passenger and freight, re- 
sulting in death and injury to railroad employees and 
passengers. 

The increase in accidents at grade crossings, train 
delays and train derailments is occurring in spite of 
efforts of railroads and public organizations to promote 
safety, and is no doubt attributable to the revolutionary 
changes in transportation in recent years brought about 
by the widespread introduction of motor vehicles, which 
in turn has changed the character, the construction and 
the use of highways both from the standpoint of greater 
volume and greater speed of highway traffic. 


Motorists Must Blame Themselves 


Studies of thousands of automobile accidents over 
a period of many years show that the driver of the 
motor vehicle must blame himself for the greater part 
of these tragic and costly accidents. This is borne out 
by the fact that the accidents at highway-railroad grade 
crossings are a relatively small percentage of the whole 
highway accident problem, as is shown in the accom- 
panying table, based on statistics published by the 
Travelers Insurance Companies, Hartford, Conn., list- 
ing the types of highway accidents resulting in deaths 
and injuries in 1951. 

Whatever steps are necessary should be taken to 
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strengthen the laws now covering the issuance of licenses 
to drive automobiles, and also to amend the laws where 
necessary to make careless driving at grade crossings 
a misdemeanor, so that successful prosecutions can be 
made where violations occur. It would seem advisable 
to give further consideration to securing legislation that 
would require motorists to slow down or stop at grade 
crossings. Laws were enacted in some of the states to 
require motorists to stop at all grade crossings but were 
not satisfactorily enforced. 

In the various National Street and Highway Safety 
Conferences held in Washington during the past several 
years—at which every agency that would be involved 
in this problem was represented—the general formula 
adopted was to require the motorist to slow up at the 
advance warning sign—generally 300 to 500 ft. from 
the crossing—and have his car under maximum control 
from that point until he passes over the crossing. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the 
elimination of railroad-highway grade crossings is being 
carried out more for the purpose of eliminating the 
delays to highway traffic than because of the accident 
hazard. The fact that elimination projects are being 
activated primarily for the convenience of the motorist, 
rather than safety, is demonstrated by the accident 
record with respect to grade-crossing eliminations or- 
dered by the New York State Public Service Commis- 
sion in 1941 or on its program for that year. The record 
for the most part covers a 10-year period. 


The total number of grade crossings listed was .... 396 
The number of these at which there were no acci- 
be Ite, WEIN at Sos eer, Sac av ib ak arf eralench ee oo 147 


The number at which there was but one accident was 77 
The number at which there was less than 5 acci- 
GCN RON eS re secs, Hoys eek rmnS wae een 338 


/ 
This left only 58 crossings at which there were 5 or 
more accidents. 


Cost of Accident Claims 


In connection with the recognition of the shift of 
responsibility to the highway user and the reduction in 
the railroad proportion of the cost of eliminating grade 
crossings, a recent study in the state of New York 
covering elimination work completed since 1938 in- 
dicates that the average annual cost to the railroads on 
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HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS IN 1951, CLASSIFIED BY TYPES 


Persons Killed Per Cent PersonsInjured Per Cent 
Collision with: 
Pedestrian 9,470 255 290,660 14.8 
Automobile 14,600 39.4 1,261,960 64.3 
Horse-drawn 
vehicle 40 1 1,960 3 
Railroad train 1,530 4.1 7,840 4 
Street car 40 1 3,920 a 4 
Other vehicle 160 4 7,840 4 
Fixed object 3,230 8.7 23,640 6.3 
Bicycle 480 13 43,000 2.2 
Non-collision 7,510 20.3 215,900 11.0 
Miscellaneous 40 5 | 5,880 Pe} 
Totals 37,100 100.0 1,962,600 100.0 





a 10-year basis for the settlement of accident claims 
prior to elimination was $164 per crossing. 

This tendency is further reflected by the fact that in 
New York state the earlier statutes empowered public 
authorities to designate the crossings required by the 
“public safety” to be eliminated, whereas, subsequently, 
the law was changed to permit the public authorities to 
order the separation of grades merely on the grounds 
of “public welfare.”” Consequently, eliminations are be- 
ing largely motivated by the desire of municipal or 
other public authorities for public improvements and 
the expediting of fast-moving highway traffic. The safety 
question has been relegated to a minor position. 


Formula for Railroad Participation 


Authorities in a number of states have not taken ad- 
vantage of the full percentage of the total appropria- 
tion which may be devoted to highway-railroad grade 
crossing elimination and protection under the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944. This act fixes the division of 
costs on the basis of benefits but not in excess of 10 per 
cent to the railroad. In view of the many argumentative 
questions in determining benefits, subsequent negotia- 
tions, involving the Public Roads Administration, the 
Executive Committee of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and the Committee on Grade 
Crossing Elimination of the Association of American 
Railroads, resulted in the issuance of P.R.A. General 
Administrative Memorandum No. 325 which carried the 
following stipulations: 

Hereafter the required railway contribution with respect to 
a particular railway-highway project shall conform to the follow- 
ing classification: 

(1) Grade Crossing Eliminations—This group shall include 
all projects for the elimination of hazards at existing intersec- 
tions of railways and highways at grade, whether accomplished 
by overhead or underpass structures or by relocation of the high- 
way or the railroad to avoid crossing at grade. When the prin- 
cipal crossing or crossings at grade which such structure or 
relocation of the highway or the railroad is designed to eliminate 
will be closed after completion of the project, such project 
shall be deemed to be of benefit to the railroad and the rail- 
road shall contribute 10 per cent of the cost of the project. 
If, however, such principal crossing or crossings are not closed, 
even though other nearby crossings at grade on minor roads 
or streets may be closed by reason of the project, such project 
shall not be deemed to be of cognizable benefiit to the railroad 
and no contribution from the railroad to the cost thereof shall 
be required. In such cases the project shall be considered a 
federal-aid highway project and shall be financed on the reg- 
ular pro rata of state and federal funds. 

(2) Reconstruction of Existing Railway Highway Grade 
Separation Structures—This group shall include all projects 
for the reconstruction, including replacement, widening, or 
strengthening of existing structures that separate railways and 
highways at grade, whether on the same or different locations, 
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and shall be considered as not resulting in ascertainable benefits 
to the railroad and consequently no contribution to the cost o/ 
such a project by the railroad shall be required. 

This section, however, is not intended and shall not be con- 
strued to alter or abrogate the provisions of a specific contract 
entered into as a part of the original construction agreement 
with the state or its subdivisions by which the railroad agreed 
to participate in future reconstruction. 

(3) Grade Crossing Protection—This group shall include 
all projects for protection of existing crossings of highways 
and railways at grade by automatic signal devices and shall be 
considered as resulting in benefits to the railroad and 10 per 
cent of the total cost thereof shall be contributed by the rail- 
road, whether the signal device is wholly new or modernizes 
or improves an existing signal device. 

(4) Existing Railroad Crossed by New Highway or Exist- 
ing Highway Crossed by New Railroad—Where a new street 
or highway is established which is not essentially a relocation 
of an existing street or highway and intersects an existing rail- 
road at grade, the construction of a separation structure or the 
installation of a signal device at such crossing will not be con- 
sidered as a benefit to the railroad and no contribution by the 
railroad will be required. Where an existing street or highway 
is intersected by a new line of railroad the construction of a 
separation structure or the installation of a signal device at 
such intersection shall be considered as for the benefit of the 
railroad and shall not be eligible for federal aid. 

Maintenance—Future maintenance of all grade separation 
structures and protective devices shall be determined by negotia- 
tion between the state highway department and the railway and 
shall be set forth in the agreement between the state highway 
department and the railway. 

This formula was accepted by the A.A.R. and by the 
Executive Committee of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, and presents a realistic ap- 
proach which might well serve as a fundamental basis 
for future federal and state laws. 

Prior to the development of motor vehicles, the rail- 
roads furnished the chief method of fast and long: 
distance transportation. The highways mainly served 
local slow-speed traffic and the railroad, with its high 
speeds, was then considered the main cause of accidents 
at grade crossings. The separation of dangerous grade 
crossings was considered to be necessary to give protec- 
tion to highway traffic. The apportionment of costs of 
these grade separations was necessarily arbitrary as 
there had been little experience up to that time upon 
which to determine the benefits to be derived either by 
the railroads or the public. 

The benefits and costs that accrue to the railroads 
from the separation of grades can now, to a very con- 
siderable degree, be measured. The railroads of New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and West Vir- 
ginia have analyzed the costs of their elimination work 
subsequent to 1926, the purpose being to ascertain the 
difference between the annual cost of maintenance, pro- 
tection and accidents at these crossings before elimina- 
tion and the subsequent annual cost of maintenance and 
renewal of the structures erected for grade separation. 
The results of these studies, indicating the fair percent- 
ages to be borne by the railroads on a benefit basis, are 


as follows: 


Saving to 
State . Railroads 
New York nil (deficit) 
Michigan 3.74 per cent 
Ohio eal 
Indiana | | a 
West Virginia nil (deficit) 
Illinois 2.32 per cent 


Changes in State Laws 


It is apparent, therefore, that the railroads’ justifiable 
obligation in the matter of costs of grade-separation 
projects is much less than they had been forced to 
assume, generally 50 per cent, prior to 1939. In that year 
New York, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana enacted legis: 
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Underpass on the New 
York Central at Herkimer, 
N. Y. New York law re- 
quires railroads to parti- 
cipate in the cost of grade 
separation projects only to 
the extent of a maximum 
of 15 per cent, the amount 
being determined on the 
basis of the net benefits 
accruing to the railroad. 


lation reducing the railroads’ proportion and in 1947 
New Jersey and West Virginia followed suit. In 1949, 
New Mexico reduced the proportion of railroad partici- 
pation, and also in that year Kentucky revised its statutes 
to permit the city of Louisville to contract with the 
railroads to eliminate a grade crossing on the basis of 
a flat 15 per cent participation, but the railroads were 
to assume the entire cost of railroad changes. Outside 
Louisville, the railroad pays one-half the cost of work 
within the railroad right of way extended across the 
highway, plus cost of plans, specifications and bids, and 
the state pays the remaining one-half of the work located 
within the railroad right of way plus the entire cost of 
the work beyond the railroad right of way. 

Also in 1949 the city of New Orleans, La., authorized 
a $15,000,000 bond issue for the construction of a pass- 
enger terminal and the elimination of grade crossings, 
the cost of the elimination work to be borne 15 per cent 
by the railroads and 85 per cent by the state. Outside 
New Orleans the grade crossing law of Louisiana applies 
to municipalities only and the cost of construction and 
maintenance is equally divided between the railroad 
and the municipality. Outside of municipalities, the divi- 
sion of cost is subject to negotiation between the State 
Highway Commission and the railroad involved. 

These various new laws provide for the railroads’ pro- 
portion of the costs to be as follows: 


New York—Net benefit basis, maximum of 15 per cent. 

Michigan—Net benefit basis, maximum of 15 per cent. 

Ohio—Flat 15 per cent. 

Indiana—Extended the 20 per cent railroad proportion to city 
and town eliminations. 

*New Jersey—Flat 15 per cent. 

New Mexico—Not to exceed 10 per cent. 

Lovisiana—Flat 15 per cent in the city of New Orleans. 

Kentucky—Flat 15 per cent in the city of Louisville. 

West Virginia—Flat 10 per cent. 





*The railroads do not participate in the cost of highway pav- 
ing, drainage, sidewalks, curbing, gutter, fencing, lighting, etc. 


It is thus apparent that some progress is being made 
in getting the states to adopt a realistic approach in 
apportioning the cost of grade-separation projects, but 
it is equally apparent that there are still many states 
where the thinking, as reflected in existing statutes, has 
lagged far behind the realities of the situation. It is to 
be hoped that in considering this subject in the future, 
the individual states will see the equity in and adopt 
the formula for railroad participation developed by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the A.A.S.H.O. for carry- 


ing out federal elimination, protection and_ bridge-re- - 


construction projects, namely, railroad participation of 
10 per cent in the case of elimination and protection 
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projects and no participation in the cost of bridge- 
reconstruction projects. 

The fixed method of apportionment on the 10 per 
cent basis was adopted after exhaustive study and 
negotiations, not only from the standpoint of equity, 
but also to avoid the controversies which so often arise 
in the determination of benefits in each individual case, 
involving unnecessary delay in prolonged negotiations 
in an effort to arrive at a basis of agreement. It is be- 
lieved if such a procedure were to be adopted by the 
states, it would tend to materially expedite the under- 
taking of elimination and protection projects. 





Letter from a Reader... 


Why Travel Agents 
Favor Railroads’ Competitors 


RocuHeEstTeErR, MINN. 
To THE Epitor: 

We have many, many calls daily for railroad information. 
But, because of the complacency of so many railroad agents, 
we are unable to procure correct data. As a result we are 
selling air, lots of air, and more air travel every day. The 
North American railroads, as a whole, seem to be playing a 
game of “hard-to-get.” It seems that, as time goes on, they 
become more and more difficult to do business with. 

When they wake up to the fact that travel agents daily are 
diverting first class passengers to another mode of travel, 
they will realize what we’ve done. Maybe too late. If you 
don’t believe me, deduct the military travel from the pas- 
senger revenue and see what the score is. 

May we suggest that you write about this need and urge 
the American railroads to recognize the vast number of 
travel agents who are ready and willing to help save the rail- 
roads from passenger traffic oblivion. 

For a small commission we’re ready to help. 

Raymonp C. Moore, 
Manager, World Travel Bureau 

[Our correspondent, who considers himself a “small travel 
agent,” is a regular reader of Railway Age’s annual “Pas- 
senger Traffic Issue,” which, he says, “is read and reread 
until well worn.” He tells us: “It is a pleasure to find some- 
one connected with this great industry interested in the small 
travel agent.” Comments on Mr. Moore’s letter are invited. 
—-Editor] 
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W. Arthur Grotz 
Elected President of 
Western Maryland 


W. Arthur Grotz, vice-president in charge of the trans- 
portation department of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, was elected president of the Western Mary- 
land, effective May 1, by the road’s board of directors 
on April 17. Mr. Grotz will succeed Eugene S. Williams, 
who will continue as chairman of the board. Mr. Wil- 
liams has been president and chairman since 1948. 
The new president of the Western Maryland was born 
in New York July 1, 1904. He graduated from New York 
University with a bachelor of commercial science degree 
in 1929. In 1930, after varied experience in New York’s 
financial community, he was employed by the Chase 


Fabian Bachrach 


W. Arthur Grotz Eugene S. Williams 


National Bank as a railroad analyst. From 1936 to 1941 
he was an assistant cashier for the bank and in the 
latter year he became a second vice-president. Mr. Grotz 
retained this position until 1945, when he was elected 
vice-president in charge of the transportation depart- 
ment. 

For the past several years Mr. Grotz has been a mem- 
ber of the Western Maryland’s board of directors and 
also of the executive committee. In addition, he has 
served as chairman of the road’s stock committee, repre- 
senting the Chase National Bank, which controls a large 
block of W.M. stock as voting trustee. The W.M. securi- 
ties for which the bank is voting trustee are owned by 
the Baltimore & Ohio and represent a controlling interest 
in the W.M. Mr. Grotz has worked at various times with 
many other railroads as a representative of the bank. 
He also has taken an active part in formulating national 
transportation policy through the Transportation Asso- 
ciation of America and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Williams was born in Romney, W. Va., on Novem- 
ber 27, 1892, and received his bachelor of law degree 
from the University of Virginia in 1916. Admitted to 
the Maryland bar in the following year, he practiced 
law in Cumberland, Md., until he entered the Western 
Maryland’s law department on February 15, 1923. In 
turn, he was appointed general attorney and general 
solicitor, and was made head of the law department as 
general counsel in 1934. Mr. Williams was elected vice- 
president in 1935. He held both positions until his elec- 
tion as president and chairman on January 1, 1948. 

During the first World War Mr. Williams served in 
the Field Artillery. In 1942 he again went into service. 
this time as a captain in the Army Air Forces. After 
serving in the European theater of operations as an in- 
telligence officer for the 8th Air Force, he was dis- 
charged in October 1945 with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 

The original predecessor of the Western Maryland— 
the Baltimore, Carroll & Frederick—was chartered on 
May 27, 1852, and the present railroad is the outgrowth 
of more than 30 separate companies. The centennial of 
the W.M.’s “birth” will be marked. by Railway Age with 
an illustrated feature story scheduled to appear in the 
May 12 issue. Mr. Williams announced in the road’s 
recently released annual report for 1951 that “appro- 
priate commemorative ceremonies and other activities 
contemplating public participation will be announced 
from time to time in the months ahead.” ; 
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Railway Age's 1952 Survey of 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive Units 


American railways added 3,624 diesel-electric locomo- 
tive units to their rapidly expanding fleets during 1951. 
Of these, Class I railroads added 3,463 units and 5,119,- 
150 horsepower to chalk up an expansion of nearly 25 
per cent in the number of units and nearly 28 per cent 
in total horsepower over the inventory of the previous 
year. 
' The nation’s railways entered 1952 with a total of 
18,964. diesel-electric locomotive units. Of these, 17,610 
units, representing 23,561,137 horsepower, comprised 
the power of Class I line-haul railroads and compared 
with 14,147 units aggregating 18,432,487 horsepower as 
of December 31, 1950. This increase included 11 units 
of 2,500 hp.; 20 units of 2,400 hp.; 136 units of 2,250 
hp.; 35 units of 2,000 hp.; 687 units of 1,600 hp., and 
1,835 units of 1,500 hp. 

At the end of 1951 switching and terminal companies 


in Railway Service 


and Class II and III railroads owned 1.354 diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive units with a total of 1,239,290 hp. 
Diesel-electric locomotive units in service on Class | 
line-haul railroads (excluding switching and terminal 
companies), as of December 31, 1951, were as follows: 


Number Horsepower Total 
of Units Each Unit Horsepower 
36 3,000 108,000 
42 2,400-2,500 103,000 
255 2,250 573,750 
1,310 1,800-2,000 2,613,400 
965 1,600 1,544,000 
7,469 1,500 11,263,500 
1,173 1,350 1,583,550 
6,360 1,200 or less 5,831,937 


Total 17,610 "23,561,137 


A similar tabulation was published in the May 14, 
1951, Railway Age and the May 1951 Railway Mechani- 
cal and Electrical Engineer, covering diesel-locomotive 
statistics for 1950. 





DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS IN SERVICE ON CLASS I RAILROADS 
Excluding Switching & Terminal Companies—As of December 31, 1951 


Number of Units in Various Horsepower Classes* 


Total 




















ee f 

Railroad 3000 «2400 or 2500 2250 1800 or 2000 1600 1500 1350 1200 orless Units Horsepower} 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown........... 5 3 1 ia 2 1] 18,300 
(EDN OSE eae ee 14 ee or 9 23 28,720 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay.............. l 12 13 13,500 
Atlanta & West Point—W. of Ala......... sick 14 ‘ 7 21 28,200 
Atlantic: Manville... 2c... esas 1 6 reer 7 10,600 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............ : 66 19 511 320 256 1,172 1,605,530 
Aplnnte Goase PANG. 66.6005 60356 ve ees ces 5 59 on 302 72 107 545 801,050 
Ber UHIONe Gr OHIO. 53.50.60 25 e e eea 8 14. 10 272 24 239 597 793,660 
Bangor G@ Aroostook. . 2... 2... 6s. eines 2 cee 32 i 38 56,000 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.................. 31 er 2 33 18,030 
RMON Ri TIVE PENN c15-S.65eg0co5: 4.6 o-oo se oi aeentv l 21 34 68 71 195 239,550 
Cainbrinus Indiana... .. .. 0.12. ese ceca ; ack siRide — . 2 Z 2,400 
RCCRERAN OL GROUT. 6.5.5 4.0.5 6 seed See Ses 2 10 se 11 ie 25 7 107.980 
Central of N. J.—Cent. of Pa............. 6 16 14 . 60 126 160,060 
RIGHUME WOTIIOHE sis ce aes oadleesdicic dale 1 4 1,000 
Charleston & W. Carolina............... : ee sat bi 27 2 29 42,90) 
Chesapeake & Ohio, incl. P.M............ 22 12 26 151 179 390 529,180 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois.............. 3 acta 66 24 93 124,400 
Coe Nh. We —C. St Ps MSO... ican 10 17 194 8 188 155 584,170 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........... 22 58 <u 163 74 173 490 672,800 
Chicago Great Western.................- 9 es 84 11 134 180,235 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville........ or oe z “ens 10 57 79,700 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac......... ; 35 22 173 52 208 190 636,460 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........... biter mae % 35 139 18 153 113 517,560 
yi 1c [Ren el ane ee a ne a er 3é a 6 44 64,200 
Colorado & Southern.............. 2 12 5 19 27,200 
Colorado & Wyoming................ 4 ; 3 vs 9,000 
Columbus & Greenville.................. 6 : 2 8 10,132 
Delaware & Hudson.................... re 53 idiocd 50 103 129,500 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ 10 71 20 6l 162 202,840 

*Number of Units Based on A. A. R. Statistics. + Horsepower Compiled by the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation. 
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DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE UNITS IN SERVICE ON CLASS I RAILROADS—CONTINUED 




























































































Number of Units in Various Horsepower Classes Total 
Railroad 3000 2400 or 2500 2250 1800 or 2000 1600 1500 1350 1200o0r less ° Units Horsepower 

Denver & Rio Grande Western........... Meee sae ere 6 5 79 48 37 175 234,760 
Detroit & Mackinac.................... eA wae ee See oe 6 jean 1 7 9,660 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line............. ae ee bee or ee 4 Poe 4 8 10,800 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton............... Five vee ae os cee 5 ‘aoe 14 19 21,700 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atlantic............. Rie sank er 4 Looe 9 oe 8 21 29,500 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.................. ee Vee ee 36 Looe 14 Per 111 161 187,900 
SS SS en Ace Fy eee 16 12 58 165 24 129 404 552,780 
OS EO ee ae ee 26 eee 23 Sees eee 49 86,500 
Ft. Worth & Denver............... ee rd, Baye 2 2 east 12 ees 5 21 31,100 
Georgia & Florida................... ch —. Sone Tne we ARS 6 ene 3 9 10,800 
NR Ete os ho ca 'sids paw 6% ; ee Pass betits Sadie a ee 13 cane 10 23 29,900 
Grand Trunk Western.............. bi or ee ee oe neue: 22 pee 36 58 67,700 
Oe eee ee Ee sive 13 pee 239 96 118 466 631,500 
Green Bay & Western................... aye ae Seats ae eine 11 ee 4 15 19,420 
eS SS es eee <ees Rows Soak 2 er 52 ese 19 73 99,650 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. ................... Sete Se eae 17 8 153 bee 68 246 344,540 
EY OO ES a ee ane ee > ee 8 4 ere 2 4 137 173 214,980 
See ee iow picks ee Seisie pastes eee 19 19 19,000 
International-Great Northern............ eee how 2 eee 43 Ce 11 60 85,260 
Kansas City Southern................. : ae eee ne 11 Bee 47 Seo 35 93 129,160 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.............. Sis mae hates ae 2 3 Saas 1 6 8,700 
Lehigh & Hudson River................. ree cae Pe ae 13 Bee Rakes ae 13 20,800 
Lehigh & New England................. vie oe ste wee eats 26 ein 7 33 45,440 
CO eee eh wae pias 14 10 66 8 126 224 271,260 
te ee 4. 8 8 1 45 66 77,440 
Louisiana & Arkansas................... be 2 ret aes 3 sees 39 22 64 88,500 
Louisville & Nashville................... eter hat 4 28 10 136 137 315 409,220 
rg a er en eke oe reo: 7 peat 25 27 59 71,560 
Midland Valley-K. O. & G.-O. C.-A.-A. ... mate eee et vais ee 6 Rte L “f 10,000 
Minneapolis & St. Louis................. Lees tee ts Las nse 16 9 46 eck 78,950 
Minneapolis, St. P & S. Ste. Marie....... “eons keri! oats oe ne 96 Sour 18 114 160,980 
RENIN, cio bdo vae oto ew disine nu ors eae Peon er sa iis 1 ae S 4 5,700 
Missovri-Kansas-Texas.................. Ps oe 19 6 29 91 ce 28 173 265,650 
IRENE CaS cee vas :s ee viewed we ae eek 12 Ze 33 177 24 143 411 568,800 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. Louis............ ee ALD ee Sree be ee 86 Se 43 129 170,420 
New York Central System........... a. eee nes 18 103 213 343 10 550 1,237 1,548,160 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.......... ein A Nas 11 pias, 13 oe 93 117 135,140 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... Sse 2 ae 7 45 62 Rare 159 355 459,420 
New York, Ontario & Western.......... Mie Rete ses ee ee q 18 22 47 56,180 
New York, Susquehanna & Western....... ee 152 ke base Soke en aes 22 22 20,380 
Noriolk: Southern. .................... : ee pee ee ape 5 10 eee 8 23 28,780 
Oe he. 2 Beet Sey gaits buses 135 44 68 247 328,740 
Northwestern Pacific.................... eae ate ios Sots 2 13 avehing 9 24 27,460 
ee ee aie 22 36 28 213 169 376 oaks 701 1,545 2,072,790 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines... . . ai = anies she hese Pia 6 beens 1 zh 9,800 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie................. a ee sea 4 oe 10 we 47 61 72,000 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia............ ; ot Sean aie 10 1 Seles ee 1 12 22,600 
OSs ao cee Seas ee ghia 50 54 20 117 241 292 560 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac..... aie oe 10 ae mee 25 See 22 57 82,000 
SONI hice Oe ce cna co's we baancton are ride Boats Cee 5 ee teen 7 12 14,600 
St. Louis-San Francisco........ eer aoe Rost 17 6 ies 242 <ose 103 368 512,150 
St. Louis Southwestern. ................. : cea eee on 3 8 33 20 36 100 132,100 
Sacramento Northern....... : ewe aoe oe 6 rae oon ares ees wie 6 6 2,280 
Seaboard Air Line.......... Aes 14 poe 6 54 72 144 44 65 399 618,020 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)............. _ be eae 1 42 7 526 = 199 qio 1,071,630 
ee sa et ae 7 35 32 399 70 176 719 1,001,950 
Spokane International........ ee _— Bry? pees eG Sos Sots ae Saisie 9 9 9,000 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle............. oe re ee l 2 44 Neer 28 75 99,120 
Staten Island Rapid Transit............. Jae ee wee Percis Br ees cand 8 8 6,800 
eS Oe, po eee Sees Sai See 4 6 Nees 5 a5 19,720 
Texas & New Orleans.......... se eae re ee 12 save 100 eee 77 189 250,260 
Benes OC PMG... 22k ens. pCR ee coo 8 10 ee 134 ee 32 184 273,400 
ee ee ete Fake aren etcs dipie 2 5 een 13 18 16,820 
Toledo, Peoria & Western............... ; Peas ee bool eee 10 er 3 13 18,000 
Union (Pittsburgh). . Ee Gans Miia a fick ele ies er oe arene 4 24 pate 107 134 136,950 
a eee eee ee trae 65 Heise 329 eae 207 601 837,080 
Se rs BS ks aan eer iz 8 eres 130 espe 84 234 315,620 
Western Maryland.................. a see en Rees A oete 8 35 Senne 24 67 86,360 
Western Pacific... . . Pion A Trae tee Bits ves es vise cee 63 48 30 141 185,380 

ae ee Rt radar Ligier is 36 tT42 255 **] 310 965 7,469 1,173 6,360 17,610 23,561,137 
** Includes 33 1800 horsepower units. ttIncludes 22 2500 horsepower units. 


Note: Since the number of diesel-electric locomotive units in the above tabulation were based on A. A. R. statistics, only those units, received by the railroads from 
the builders, that were reported to the A. A. R. as installed in 1951, were included. 
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(Continued from page 18) 

comotives. In the first quarter of last 
year Class I roads installed 619 new 
units, all diesel-electric except two 
steam. 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Ontario Northland has or- 
dered three 73-ft. steel baggage cars 
from the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion at an estimated cost of $240,000. 
Delivery is expected early next year. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Louisville & Nashville has 
ordered 55 diesel-electric locomotive 
units at an approximate cost of $7,400,- 
000. About $200,000 also has been au- 
thorized for additional road facilities 
for the new equipment. The American 
Locomotive-General Electric Companies 
will build two 1,600-hp. “A” and seven 
1,600-hp. “B” freight units, 12 1,600-hp. 
road-switchers and 16 1,000-hp. yard- 
switchers; the Electro-Motive Division 
of General Motors Corporation, 15 
1,500-hp. general purpose units and 
three 1,200-hp. yard-switchers. All units 
are scheduled for delivery in the last 
quarter of this year. They will be used 
principally on the road’s southern divi- 
sions and in switching operations at 
Louisville, Ky.. Corbin and DeCoursey. 
Birmingham, Ala., and Montgomery. 
Knoxville, Tenn., and Shawneetown, III. 
When these units are delivered. the L. 
& N.’s locomotive ownership will be al- 
most equally divided between steam 
and diesel. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis has received approval from 
its board of directors for the purchase 
of three G. P.-7 locomotives from the 
Electro-Motive Division of General 
Motors at an estimated cost of $150,000 
each. 


The Norfolk Southern has ordered 
five 1,600-hp. diesel-electric freight lo- 
comotives from the Baldwin - Lima - 
Hamilton Corporation, with delivery 
scheduled to begin late this summer. 
The locomotives, costing approximately 
$800,000, will be financed through the 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of Raleigh, 
N.C 


SIGNALING 


The Pennsylvania has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Division of 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
material to install remotely controlled 
signaling between Brookville, Ohio, and 
West Manchester, 13.6 miles. In addi- 
tion to the style C control machine, to 
be installed at West Manchester, the 
order includes styles PL-5 high and 
PL dwarf position-light signals, M-3 
electric switch machines, relays, recti- 
fiers, transformers, switch circuit con- 
trollers and housings. Field installation 
will be handled by railroad forces. 
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SUPPLY TRADE 





Arthur M. Bixby, formerly assist- 
ant to president of the Waugh Equip- 
ment Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the company. 


Walter C. Storz has been appointed 
purchasing agent of W. H. Miner, 
Ine., Chicago, to succeed the late 
Harry F. Schwartzenberg, who died 
recently following an automobile acci- 
dent. 


John F. Byrom has been appointed 
sales engineer, railway division, of the 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
at Minneapolis. Mr. Byrom formerly 
worked in the same capacity at the 
Chicago office. All railway division ac- 
tivities in both Chicago and Minne- 
apolis territories remain under super- 
vision of Paul N. Wilson, district 
manager. 


Charles H. Hobbs, formerly dis- 
trict manager at St. Louis for the 
Pyle-National Company, has been 
appointed manager of railroad sales, 
with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Hobbs succeeds Samuel MacClurkan, 
who has resigned to join the Thermo- 
King Railway Corporation, as an- 
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SURE-FOOTED 


BECAUSE HE’S WALKING ON 


BLAW-KNOX 
RUNNING BOARDS 


Serrated edge bearing bars 
—plus twisted crossbars— 
assure safe footing under 
all weather conditions. Other 
outstanding features of Blaw- 
Knox Running Boards are: 











STRENGTH 


Electroforged construction with no 
loose parts. 










SELF-CLEANING 


Mud and snow fall right through. 
Maintenance cost is low. 








EASY REPAIRS 


All sections are standard and are 
easily replaced if necessary. 








ADAPTABLE 


Running Boards, Platforms and 
Brake Steps can be supplied. 






























Do you know about 
BLAW-KNOX CROSSINGS? 


Electroforged sections are easy to 
install and easy to remove for 
track maintenance. Last as long 
as the rails themselves. Complete 
details will be furnished on request. 


For information on grating applications for railroads, write for Bulletin 2395. 
Railway Equipment and Grating Depts. 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION of Blaw-Knox Company 
2044 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


BLAW-KNOX Evectcoforged 


STEEL RUNNING BOARDS 





For additional information, use postcard on pages 59, 60 57 











Samuel MacClurkan, who has_ been 
elected vice-president of the newly 
formed Thermo-King Railway Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, a subsidiary of the U. S. 
Thermo Control Company of Minneapolis 
(Railway Age, April 21, page 18). Mr. 
MacClurkan will direct railway sales of 
the company’s automatic car refrigera- 
tion systems. He was formerly manager 
of railway sales for the Pyle-National 
Company, and has spent his entire 
business career in the railway supply, 
steamship and railroad industries. 





nounced elsewhere in these columns. 
Pyle-National also has announced other 


changes, as follows: Robert P. 
Underwood, transferred from the 
Chicago sales office to St. Louis; 


Harland R. Benike, temporarily en- 
gaged in special work in the head- 
quarters sales office in Chicago, re- 
turned to his former position as sales 
representative in St. Paul; and Robert 
R. Andersen, who relieved Mr. 
Benike in St. Paul, transferred to 
Chicago, to handle special assignments. 


Morse G. Dial has been elected 
president of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., to succeed Fred H. 
Haggerson, who continues as chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Dial joined the 








Vernon L. Johnson, who has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager of the 
Clark Equipment Company’s northeast- 
ern region, as reported in last week’s 
Railway Age, page 74. 
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corporation in 1929. He was elected 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer in 1939; secretary and treasurer 
in 1945; vice-president and director in 
1949; and executive vice-president and 
executive committee member in 1951. 


William E. Withall, assistant to 
president of W. H. Miner, Ince., at 
Chicago, has been elected first vice- 
president. Mr. Withall began his career 
with the company in 1937 in_ its 





William E. Withall 


foundry and research laboratory, and 
in 1941 was transferred to the sales 
department. He continued in that de- 
partment until 1942, when he enlisted 
in the Navy. Upon his return to the 
Miner organization in 1946, he became 
assistant to the president. 


OBITUARY 
Wallace B. Phillips, president of 


the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N.J.. whose death was re- 
ported in last week’s Railway Age. 
page 74, was born in New York on 
March 30, 1886. In 1912, Mr. Phillips 





Wallace B. Phillips 


went to England as chairman and man- 
aging director of the Pyrene Company, 
Ltd., and retained that position until 
he returned to the United States in 
1950 to become executive head of the 


parent company. In 1916 he incorpor- 
ated Ets Phillips & Pain, in Paris, with 
contractual relations to Pyrene, which 
was followed by Belgian and Spanish 
companies having similar titles. 


FINANCIAL 


Toledo, Peoria & Western. — 
Stock Split—tIn last week’s issue, these 
columns reported that a plan, approved 
by this road’s board of directors. would 
involve a 1,600-to-1 split in the present 
capital stock. Actually the plan, which 
will result in an application being 
made to the I.-C.C., calls for a split of 
1,800-to-1. The road’s present capital 
stock consists of 50 shares of common 
stock with a par value of $100 per 
share. The company has an earned sur- 
plus of $4,482,221, which, under the 
new plan, will support 90,000 shares 
of common stock of a stated value of 
$45 each. 

At the time of the road’s board meet- 
ing, the George P. McNear estate. 
holder of 85 per cent of the common 
stock, passed from executorship to 
trusteeship. Guy A. Gladson, a senior 
partner in the Chicago law firm of 
Winston, Strawn, Black & Towner. 
former co-executor, became co-trustee 
of the estate with the Wilmington Trust 
Company of Delaware, and was elected 
chairman of the board of the T.P.&W. 

The road’s stockholders have ap- 
proved an increase in the membership 
of the board from seven to nine. Mr. 
Gladson’s election to both membership 
and chairmanship brings the actual 
membership of the board to eight. 

The road will shortly request per- 
mission from the I.C.C. to reincorporate 
in Delaware under the name of the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
Company. Presently, the T.P.&W. is an 
Illinois corporation. 


Dividends Declared 


DALLAS RY. & TERMINAL.—common, 35¢, quar- 
terly; 7% preferred, $1.75, quarterly, — pay- 
able May 1 to holders of record April 16. 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS.— 
common, 75¢, quarterly; extra, 25¢ +i pay- 
able June 2 to holders of record May 8. 

NORTHERN (NEW HAMPSHIRE). “$7. .50, quar- 
po eed April 30 to holders of record 


APSNTARIO & QUEBEC.—$3, semiannual, pay- 
able June 2 to holders of record May 1. 





Security Price Averages 


Apr. Prev. Last 
22 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 58.28 58.12 55.37 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 93.48 93.08 95.25 





Tabular summaries of annual re- 
ports of nine Class I railroads, and 
table of Selected Income and Balance 
Sheet Items of Class I railways for 
December and 12 months of 1951. 
appear on page 61. 
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ANN UAL REPORTS Operating Operating Fixed Net Current Current Long Term 
Railroad Revenues Expenses Charges Income Assets* Liabilities* Debt* 

Northern Pacific .......... 1951 173,747,860 137,143,007 10,237,159 15,961,859 74,548,578 42,834,259 268,322,359 

1950 167,228,069 121,845,190 10,370,763 19,510,767 92,944,954 40,102,180 268,915,830 

Peoria & Eastern .......... 1951 6,882,793 4,478,785 5,267 1,029,121 3,210 3,210 10,921,386 

1950 ; 6,155,026 4,513,681 5,682 658,868 —__ 3,210 3,371 11,883,188 

Peoria & Pekin Union ...... 1951 3,067,868 2,307,287 90,158 320,781 2,216,829 968,305 3,011,722 

= 1950 2,793,633 ___1,991,890 97,090 477,221 2,056,253 928,263 2,997,613 

St. Louis-San Francisco ....1951 134,275,431 102,908,726 3,755,288 9,350,916 57,165,730 32,257,672 139,000,058 

1950 123,188,017 90,624,486 3,586,274 11,071,157 55,783,968 32,443,447 145,528,704 

St. Louis Southwestern ....1951 69,750,767 42,597,342 1,215,650 7,862,763 30,226,448 20,366,316 33,368,789 

1950 62,525,910 36,344,920 1,482,433 9,960,431 29,567,225 16,771,326 35,851,039 

Savannah & Atlanta ...... 1951 3,428,262 2,213,685 61,409 353,776 2,197,339 1,331,969 1,237,500 

1950 3,216,562 1,997,668 62,692 506,829 2,338,393 1,401,088 1,387,500 

Tens G PAGE &c.55icc0sccd 1951 77,566,514 54,297,649 3,014,780 8,509,651 33,559,761 15,683,314 82,247,556 

1950 70,731,267 48,696,022 2,861,125 8,251,486 33,877,198 14,322,257 70,001 ,488 

VON 6.85065440%9%00504 1951 47,410,451 28,145,102 2,112,856 7,114,379 23,909,119 15,041,813 70,386,639 

: 1950 33,213,159 20,039,914 2,179,741 6,708,338 15,776,926 9,673,958 72,133,668 

WIN! 05556: Baie cine aise ase 1951 111,022,651 83,151,447 2,195,599 8,561,637 32,499,634 26,875,871 88,789,366 

1950 104,357,675 75,339,457 1,972,242 9,249,526 35,517,431 27,736,629 84,435,608 


* On December 31. 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 
Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
United States 


For the month of December For the twelve months of 

Income Items 1951 1950 1951 1950 
1. Net railway operating income......... $135,158,155  $114,068,309  $942,682,072 $1,039,621,543 
2: MO RINOIND 0555 54 5s Sere ae ea pIC Oe 72,506,291 58,854,146 273,465,512 265,630,013 
3. WOO SD 207,664,446 172,922,455 1,216,147,584 1,305,251,556 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from 

NUMRMNNEAID e260 515 hoe ralsnahS-8 Sock d kk 6,165,759 5,494,938 57,396,957 47,787,254 
5. Income available for fixed charges. . . 201,498,687 167,427,517 1,158,750,627 1,257,464,302 


6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 


SES RENNIN sno Ss 5 gear 6 s6 36.0586) 3 9,589,350 115,892,269 123,065,269 








13,114,831 
6-02. Interest deductions!.......... 24,883,050 25,763,645 300,409,602 301,266,205 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
Guo Cr ch) Ca a a oe eee 680,934 578,371 3,330,911 3,055,550 
6-04, Total fixed charges......... 38,678,815 35,931,366 119,632,782 427,387,024 
de Income after fixed charges........ 162,819,872 131,496,151 739,117,845 830,077,278 
GB. (Oler GGA CUOOS = 5 ba. cee heen ee 12,158,451 11,282,150 16,061,263 416,793,357 
9, PMG MINERS ery co 5.6, oars cas G-056.4 e)ace a Kes 150,661,421 120,214,001 693,056,582 783,283,921 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
LT) a 43,071,880 36,962,526 455,389,744 429,636,103 
11. Amortization of defense projects....... 40,209,947 2,797,564 1,933,089 17,541,062 
12. Federal income taxes................ 50,783,861 103.793,271 566,868,972 601,185,626 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock.......... 22,343,617 22,556,246 240,577,352 232,907,039 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 6,077,899 7,434,837 87,828,298 79,119,703 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
(Item 5—6—04).............2.. 5.21 1.66 2.76 2.94 
United States 
Balance at the end of December 
Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 1951 1950 
17. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road........... $363,122,108 $286,442,503 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment ...... 1,050,849,031 779,399,092 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds. etc., other than those of affiliated com- 
Bes REAM RIT COD) es: 5 6-5 cs eis Gie'y «0:8 sue wie oi are ela disresece wine Wp 6. 477,382,824 163,252,64¢ 
AD AAG MASA TEPER UES ERSTRER TREES 5 oreo oo. 4418 0:9 ose dle 6. aso dnwl OH a Bids ern She 104,995,230 96,120,979 
2 Ue OE 1 NESS Ei FES la a ee 883,619,891 955,497,603 
Dy EEN OIL IEW UIMEDNNEE 6.6. 6.404. 5-04.90 0.8 soe. es Sasi ee ease ceweeoe 859,084,635 974,931,796 
eS Pn ERROR EET REINER EPSP ce N55 evs Yorn lax SG nao es ave aletonplosaare wo aha ees 80,182,567 119,260,628 
ees EN ERAN NEI SIOIREIIN Soo goo 5s 5s 6s 6 hes os ve oe bec eee wees mee 1,630,851 898,730 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr............... 00 cece eee e eee 51,562,896 51,654,339 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors. ...............++ 172,530,676 175,042,435 
27. Miscellaneous AbcountS TOCEIVADIC. . 0... wc cece cess easccesece 475,448,384 481,753,093 
By po em East SEMIS NIRA ERSBSLNEN 0 ot 20 556 cod oss: s od wo wwe, Mgne 910 S10 a0 wie wOE 909,490,278 725,845,542 
29: Interest and Gividends FECIVADIC. .. 2... 6. kc ccc cece ese etevevens 13,676,987 13,518,926 
SD; MOOI AUNIDUIES FOOCRVOINO . 5 665k 65 co ter eee eee ve one se noses esse 221,589,099 223,216,534 
SOs AAMT dE UNSRE NMSISAS ich, 5615s. 60 ob 0G a. aa 0 oral 4 atelc-arees oie oraiasaa tuasecarermeiarars lave 33,767,884 36,811,730 
32. otal current descts (stems 2Ito: ST)... occ. acc ecc cece ewegeos 3,702,584,148  3,758,431,356 
Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?....................-020005 $175,719,677 $149,265,430 
ol ye so a renee eee 3,271,667 1,638,500 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr.............. 0.00 cece eee eeeees 114,930,125 117,948,893 
13. Audited accounts and wages payable...................0eeeeeeeees 540,038,307 516,761,620 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable... .............eccceeeccseceeeeecs 202,364,463 230,986,242 
45. Interest matured cae lop SPEC Re SN en eer see a tear eer 52,156,548 53,382,163 
ARV ee UNAM OTN ECP TILE 96 occas 3 ooo te eases dice oe cdie ne N88 bis ease cels 24,426,929 30,171,749 
a7, AURA RUBE TIOOREIDE 52555. 0 s.kc0'6 sine co's ow eb eeeewente vases’ 73,151,198 72,281,027 
48. Unmatured dividends declared... ...............02c ccc ccc cccccccece 21,645,169 16,992,178 
AD, AEE MANGE TIINEE REN ONNG 5565s o.oo ie o'sK 00 64.9:4 0 04 voceind Mane seisiene 262,134,472 201,465,987 
SIN) aera EARS OREN en 8 9S gi 55k (8 55 nia ae a PgUaUG Ss 0 Hw dls Sle Rian erewW ROR 877,862,460 892,502,113 
Ok et RUE NEES TRNETEMRERDREMEINS oS SS ooo 5 5 Sek SS wre 16-515 he diats Wo Gioia ee SeGE Geer 90,388,266 92,580,928 
52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51)...............ccc eee cece 2,262,369,604 2,226,711,400 
53. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
SRI UO Cun a 0 rr a 724,571,716 742,822,271 
- 53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes.................00000- 153,290,744 149,679,842 
Des ANTM LE CEEU oo ooc sci Ss cas oop ace es e.alnd Ed bale oe eioweee es 292,025,148 260,457,132 





d Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item. 
' Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
* Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes due 
; within six months after close of month of report. 
3 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Subiect to revision. 
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RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 
LeRoy H. Hines has been ap- 


pointed to the newly created position 
of vice-president in charge of oil de 
velopment of the NortTHerRN PAcIFic 
at San Francisco. Mr. Hines has beex 
associated with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California since 1935 and as- 
sistant to the vice-president since July 
1951. From 1929 to 1935 he was em- 








LeRoy H. Hines 


ployed in the oil and gas leasing divi- 
sion of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior at Washington, D.C. 

At the present time three wells are 
in production on the N.P.’s_ reserved 
land in Montana. Eleven others are 
being drilled, or are about to be 
drilled, at various locations in the 
newly discovered Williston basin de- 
posits in North Dakota and Montana. 


J. W. Devins has been named pres- 
ident of the Minneapolis RAILWAY 
TRANSFER ComPANY, (a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis). Mr. Devins is vice-president 
and general manager of the M. & St. L. 


P. T. Moran, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Excin, JOLIET 
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& EAsTeRN at Chicago was reported in 
Railway Age March 3, has been elected 
vice-president. Mr. Moran began his 
railroad career in 1914 with the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, where he 
served as clerk, agent and telegrapher 
until 1920, when he joined the E.J. & 





P. T. Moran 


E. as telegrapher. He subsequently be- 
came relief agent and train dispatcher, 
and in 1940 was appointed transporta- 
tion inspector. He was appointed train- 
master in 1941, assistant superinten- 
dent in 1944 and superintendent in 
1946. He was named general super- 
intendent in 1948, and in February of 
this year was appointed general man- 
ager. 


EGAL 


Edwin M. Talbott, special account- 
ant of the BALTIMORE & OHIO, has been 
promoted to assistant to comptroller at 
Baltimore. 


J. E. Walker, district claim agent 
for the Great NORTHERN at Superior, 
Wis., has been appointed general claims 
agent, succeeding T. P. O’Connell, 
who has retired as general claims at- 
torney. R. W. Plunkett, district claim 
agent at St. Paul, has been appointed 
assistant general claims agent at the 
same point. L. G. Dunning, assistant 
to general claims attorney at St. Paul, 
has been named district claim agent at 
Havre, Mont. L. E. Davis, claim agent 
at Minot, N. D., has been promoted to 
district claim agent at Superior; J. D. 
Estlund, claim agent at Minneapolis, 
has been transferred to Minot, and 
F. T. Heimdahl, claim agent at 
Havre, has been appointed district 
claim agent at Minneapolis. 

Mr. Walker joined the G.N. as assis- 
tant claim agent at Great Falls, Mont., 
in 1917, after prior service with the 
Burlington and the Canadian National. 
He became assistant claim agent at 
Havre in 1918, and claim agent at Su- 
perior in 1920, and since 1927 has been 
district claim agent there. 
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OPERATING 


As reported in Railway Age March 
10, J. H. Wallis has been appointed 
superintendent of communications of 
the BattimorE & Onto at Baltimore. 
Mr. Wallis entered the service of the 
B.&O. in April 1944 as communications 
engineer. Previously he had been staff 





J. H. Wallis 


member, Radiation Laboratory, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; engineer of the Com- 
munication Equipment & Engineering 
Co., Chicago; and engineer for radio 
stations KWTO-KGBX in Springfield. 
Mo. 


O. W. Limestall has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the 
Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric at 
El Reno, Okla., as correctly reported 
by Railway Age on April 14. Mr. Lime- 
stall was incorrectly reported in the 
April 7 issue as having been appointed 
assistant general manager. 


YT. H. Meeks, asssitant to general 
manager of SOUTHERN Paciric LINES 
IN3¥7EXAS AND LouISsIANA, at Houston, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager. J. W. Kraemer, assistant 
superintendent, San Antonio division, 
has been transferred to Ennis, Tex., 
succeeding Charles N. Billings, who 
has been appointed assistant to chief 
engineer at Houston. C. W. Rush, 
trainmaster at San Antonio, has been 
named assistant superintendent at the 
same point. R. A. Kornegay, assistant 
trainmaster at Alice, Tex.. has been 
appointed trainmaster at San Antonio. 


Clarence O. Dales has been ap- 
pointed office assistant to the general 
manager of the Boston & ALBANY at 
Boston. 


William E. Dillard has been elec- 
ted general manager of the CENTRAL 
OF GEorGIA, to succeed the late R. R. 
Cummins, vice-president and general 
manager. Mr. Dillard, general super- 
intendent since January | of this year. 
lias been carrying on duties performed 
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by Mr. Cummins prior to his death 
(Railway Age, March 24). A_photo- 
graph of Mr. Dillard and a biograph- 
ical sketch of his career were published 
in Railway Age January 28, page 60. 


Kenneth E. Miller, superintendent 
of the Saratoga-Champlain division of 
the DeLAwARE & Hupson, at Albany, 
N. Y., has been appointed general su- 
perintendent of transportation, succeed- 
ing William Wallace, who will retire 
on April 30, at his own request, after 
48 years of service. Mr. Miller was 
born on October 9, 1909, at Rensselaer, 
N. Y. He entered railroad service on 
July 8, 1926, with the D. & H., serving 
in various clerical positions until 1930. 
After six months leave of absence with 
the International Paper Company as 
traffic representative at Albany, he re- 
turned to the D. & H. in the office of 
superintendent of transportation in De- 
cember 1930. He was assigned to the 
Association of American Railroads for 
special service during 1935. Mr. Miller 





Kenneth E. Miller 


was appointed supervisor of — Le.l. 
freight service for the D. & H. in 1938, 
supervisor of car distribution in 1944, 
chief clerk to general superintendent 
of transportation in 1948, and superin- 
tendent of the Saratoga-Champlain di- 
vision in 1950. 

Mr. Wallace was born at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., on August 11, 1884, and entered 
railway service in 1904 as a trainman 
with the D. & H. He was later conduc- 
tor and general yardmaster at Rouses 
Point, N.Y. He was appointed assistant 
trainmaster of the Champlain division 
in 1920 and trainmaster of that divi- 
sion in 1921. Mr. Wallace was trans- 
ferred to the Saratoga division in 1923 
and promoted to superintendent of the 
Champlain division in 1930. transfer- 
ring to the Susquehanna division at 
Oneonta, N.Y., in 1938. He was ap- 
pointed general superintendent — of 
transportation in 1950. 


A. L. Enborg, acting superintendent 
of the Stratford division of the Cana- 
DIAN NATIONAL at Stratford, Ont., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 


Capreol division at Capreol, Ont., suc- 
ceeding D. M. Trotter, who has been 
transferred to Stratford. 


As reported in Railway Age March 
24, W. J. Rupert has been appointed 
superintendent of the St. Thomas di- 
vision of the CANADIAN NATIONAL, at 
St. Thomas, Ont. Mr. Rupert was born 
at Madoc, Ont., and started railroading 
as a caretaker at Hillier, Ont., in 1922. 
He later served in various positions 





W. J. Rupert 


until 1940, when he was appointed su- 
pervisor of transportation at Toronto. 
He is a veteran of World War II, en- 
listing in 1943 as a lieutenant in the 
Royal Canadian Corps Signals and be- 
ing promoted to captain the following 
year. He was mentioned in dispatches 
for distinguished service on railways in 
France. He returned to Canada and to 
railway service in 1946. In 1947 he 
became assistant superintendent at 
Lindsay, Ont., and later in the same 
year was transferred to Belleville, Ont. 
He was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent at London, Ont., in 1951, and 
held that position at the time of. his 
recent appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


The SouTHerRN Paciric has an- 
nounced expansion of its industrial de- 
partment in Los Angeles. G. A. Erick- 
son, industrial agent at San Francisco, 
has been appointed to the new posi- 
tion of assistant general industrial 
agent at Los Angeles. A. Y. Alcorn, 
assistant to vice-president, system 
freight traffic, succeeds Mr. Erickson. 
R. A. Houck, assistant to freight traf- 
fic manager at San Francisco, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Alcorn. D. T. 
Daggett has been appointed assistant 
industrial agent at San Francisco. 


William J. Rodgers, general agent 
of the ArcHison, TorpeKa & SANTA FE 
at Kansas City, Mo., has been named 
passenger trafic manager of the GULF, 
CoLorapo & SANTA FE at Galveston. 
Tex. He succeeds the late A. C. Ater. 
Cyril L. Rich, division passenger 
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agent at Dallas, succeeds Mr. Rodgers. 
Paul H. Swinney, division passenger 
agent at Houston, has been transferred 
to Dallas, and Charles W. Axtell, 
general traveling passenger agent at 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Swinney at 
Houston. 


Edward C. Gengenbach has been 
appointed general freight and passen- 
ger representative of the RUTLAND, at 
New York, effective May 1. 


G. M. Brown, chief clerk to vice- 


TIONAL, has been appointed assistant 
to assistant vice-president, freight traf- 
fic, at Montreal. 


Carl O. Olsen, assistant general 
passenger agent, Central district, of 
the SouTHERN Paciric at Oakland, 
Cal., has been appointed passenger 
trafic manager at Chicago. He _ suc- 
ceeds Leroy C. Ioas, who is leaving 
to engage in other activities. Henry R. 
Chinn, district passenger agent at San 
Francisco, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Olsen. Joseph B. Haggerty, 





president, traffic, of the CANADIAN Na- assistant district passenger agent, suc- 
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HAVE KEPT PACE WITH 
THE RAILROADS’ PROGRESS 


@ Three decades ago Warren Tool 
Corporation began improving forged steel hand 
tools for the railroads. It was then the DEVIL line 
of alloy tools was introduced. The line was de- 
signed especially for the hard service required by 
the railway industry. 
During the intervening years, knowledge has been 
accumulated through the study of manufacturing 
procedure, metallurgy, and actual physical tests. 
The sum total of this experience makes Warren 
Tool a reliable source for railway track tools. 
DEVIL tools are special electric furnace steel, 
forged and heat treated to meet A.R.E.A. 
standards. 
Take advantage of Warren Tool’s 
wealth of experience . . . specify 
DEVIL Railway Track Tools 


every time. 





CUT DEVIL 
SLIM PATTERN 
TRACK CHISEL 


SLUG DEVIL 
PITTSBURGH 
(BELL) PATTERN 
SPIKE MAUL 





OXDEVIL ALLOY 
HOT CHISEL 


WARREN TOOL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Warren-Teed and Devil Railway Track Tools 


GENERAL OFFICES .. . Warren, Ohio 
EXPORT DIVISION 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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ceeds Mr. Chinn. Mr. Olsen started 
with the S. P. as a junior clerk in San 
Francisco in 1924, and rose through 
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Carl O. Olsen 





various positions in the freight and 
passenger departments to become 
assistant general passenger agent at 
Oakland in 1947. 


L. A. Veroneau, freight traffic man- 
ager—rates of the Granpn TRUNK 
WESTERN at Chicago, has retired after 
50 years of service. Mr. Veroneau be- 
gan his railroad career in 1902 as office 
boy for the Canadian National in Mon- 
treal. He came to Chicago in 1906 as 
yard clerk and timekeeper for the 
G.T.W. and has served there since that 
time. In 1918 he was appointed chief 





L. A. Veroneau 


clerk to assistant general freight agent, 
and two years later became chief of 
the tariff bureau. He was named assis- 
tant general freight agent in 1929, In 
1943, he was appointed general freight 
agent—rates, and he has been freight 
trafic manager—rates, since 1951. 


M. R. Garrison, freight traffic man- 
ager of the NEw York CENTRAL, has 
been appointed system general freight 
traffic manager, succeeding Arthur E. 
Baylis, recently promoted to assistant 
(Continued on page 67) 
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(Continued from page 64) 

vice-president, freight traffic (Railway 
4ge, January 14). Harold D. Vail, 
assistant freight traffic manager, has 
been appointed freight traffic manager. 
Mr. Garrison was born at Haverstraw, 
N.Y., in 1888. He has been an em- 
ployee of the Central since 1906, when 
he began as a clerk at Weehawken, 
N. J. During World War I he was as- 





M. R. Garrison 


sistant to the traffic assistant of the 
regional director of the United States 
Railroad Administration. He returned 
to the N.Y.C. in 1920 and was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
in 1926; to general freight agent in 
1929; to assistant to vice-president, 
freight traffic, in 1941; to assistant 
freight trafic manager in 1942, and to 
freight trafic manager January 1, 1951. 

Mr. Vail was born at Pawling, N. Y., 
in 1893, and joined the N.Y.C. there 
in 1911 as a freight clerk. In 1917 he 
was transferred to New York as a rate 
clerk and in 1923 was named city 
freight agent. He was promoted to 





Harold D. Vail 


chief perishable agent in 1935; to 
assistant general eastern freight agent 
in 1940; general eastern freight agent 
in 1941; general freight agent in 1947, 
and assistant freight traffic manager 
January 1, 1951. 
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T. L. Elliott, district freight agent 
of the CANADIAN NATIONAL at Toronto, 
has been appointed division freight 
agent at Montreal. E. DesRosiers, dis- 
trict freight agent at Sherbrooke, Que., 
has been transferred to Montreal. 


MECHANICAL 


J. J. Larson, assistant master 
mechanic (car) of the New York 
CENTRAL at Buffalo, has been ap- 
pointed general car inspector at New 
York. 


H. H. Magill, acting superintendent 
of motive power of the Northern dis- 
trict, CHicaco & NorTtH WESTERN, at 
Chicago, has been appointed superin- 
tendent motive power, succeeding E. J. 
Crawford, assigned to other duties. 


John S. Wray has been appointed 
assistant to general superintendent of 
equipment for the ILLINo1s CENTRAL, 
at Chicago. 


W. A. Vanderland, research engi- 
neer for the CANADIAN PaciFic, has 
been appointed to the new post of 
combustion engineer for the Prairie 
and Pacific regions at Winnipeg. 


Henry E. Dyke, master mechanic 
for SOUTHERN at Selma, Ala., has been 
transferred to Meridian, Miss. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Harry R. Ryan, Jr., has been 
appointed chief medical officer of the 
RUTLAND, which has recently reorgan- 
ized its health service department. 


Harry F. Flack, lieutenant of po- 
lice of the PENNSYLVANIA at Chicago, 
has been named chief special agent 
of the Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouIs- 
vittE. Mr. Flack, who first entered 
railway police work with the Pennsyl- 
vania in 1917, will have headquarters 
at Lafayette, Ind. He succeeds W. 
Spitler, who has expressed a desire to 
relinquish his duties pending contem- 
plated retirement. Mr. Spitler has been 
given the interim position of special 
representative. j 


OBITUARY 
John P. Williams, Sr., retired 


assistant general freight agent of the 
Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN, died in 
Evanston, Ill., on April 10. 


Edward C. Hodgskin, chief of the 
pass bureau of the CANADIAN PACIFIC, 
died at Montreal on April 15. 


George F. Walter, assistant to 
general manager of the PENNSYLVANIA 
at New York, died at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital in New York on April 21, after 


a brief illness. 
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they are carefully designed for comfort and 
pearance as well as for the eye pratection yc 
need.Choose from s wide range of Cup and Cov- 

er-All” types like those illustrated. All ace fied - 
with Super-Tough* heat-treated giass lense 
oll fully pre-tested. You're sure when > 
for Wiltson goggies—sofer when my we 


COVER-ALL® 
CUP GOGGLE 
No. CC60 


Heavy duty goggles allowing plenty of 
room for prescription glasses to be worn 
safely and comfortably. 





RUBBER MASK 
GOGGLE < 





Ideal for chemical workers. Rolled 
inner edge makes them fit snugly with 
utmost ease. 





Deep perforated metal cups provide 
direct ventilation yet exclude dust. Ideol 


for use in hot, dusty atmospheres. 


See your Willson distributor or write for bulletin 


WILLSON PRODUCTS, INC. 


241 Washington St., Reading, Pennsylvania 


For additional information, use postcard on pages 59, 60 67 
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CAST 


There are three reasons why Gun Iron 
pressure castings are noted for outstand- 
ing service. 

Gun Iron is produced by an air furnace 
process similar to open hearth steel. As a 
result, its microstructure is dense and close- 
grained and ideally suited to pressure-type, 
leak-proof castings . . . a fact proved in 
countless diesel cylinder heads. In addition, 
Gun Iron gives a bonus of great resistance to 
frictional wear, heat, erosion and corrosion. 
In Hunt-Spiller’s foundry are found the most 
modern methods and equipment for the 
production of porosity-free castings of all 
sizes—with the most intricate coring. And 
when desired, our extensive manufacturing 
department can machine the castings to 


For additional information, use postcard on phaaes 39, 60 


Beal FY CSEUC... 
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fits and finishes that guarantee fine per- 
formance. 


Why not investigate Gun Iron for your cast 
parts. Our engineers and laboratories stand 
ready to help you determine its value. 
HUNT-SPILLER MANUFACTURING 
CORP., 379 Dorchester Ave., Boston 
27, Mass. 


Canadian Representatives: Jos. Robb & Co., Ltd., 4050 
Namur St., Montreal 16, P.Q 


od 


HERE IS A PRACTICAL GUIDE for 
the user of iron and steel castings... 
24 pages of technical data on many 
types of metals and alloys. Write for 
your free copy. 
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